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TuIs is the sixtieth occasion upon which 
this association has met in conference to con- 
sider its affairs, to exchange experiences be- 
tween its members and to discuss ways and 
means for promoting libraries in America. 
And upon each of these occasions, a presi- 
dent has faced the duty of addressing you 
formally. After such a lengthy series by 
many illustrious predecessors, the possi- 
bility of saying anything novel has become 
astronomically remote, certainly beyond the 
powers of the present speaker. 

It is our custom to speak with pride of 
our American libraries. For this pride 
there is some excuse, for the modern public 
library, as you and I know it, is essentially 
an American invention. The idea of a li- 
brary open freely to use by every one and 
supported from the public purse may not 
have originated here, but it at least was 
seized here more eagerly and earlier than 
elsewhere, so that its development has been 
largely influenced by our experience, and 
other countries have been affected by our 
practice. 

Sixty-three years ago, a census of the li- 
braries containing over three hundred vol- 
umes which were open to public use upon 
some condition or other, reported 3,650 in- 
stitutions. To-day the number is estimated 
to be 16,000. There are nineteen times as 
1 Delivered before the first general session of the 


sixtieth annual conference of the American Library 
Association, Kansas City, Mo., June 14, 1938. 
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many books in our libraries as there were 
in 1875, over five times as many per capita. 
Judging merely by statistics, we can feel 
great satisfaction over the development that 
has taken place within such a short span of 
years that many of us have seen most of it 
with our own eyes. 

Accompanying this material growth, there 
has been a marked development of public 
sentiment in our favor. The usefulness of 
the library, its necessity in modern life, is 
constantly being recognized more clearly. 
To-day there is a steadily growing demand 
for libraries by those who have heretofore 
been content without them, and also for 
better service by those who now use them. 
The library is leaving the luxury class and 
becoming a necessity. In recent years it has 
attracted an increasing amount of attention 
by eminent men who are interested in social 
developments and the betterment of life. 
Its friends are many and their influence is 
valuable. 

Particularly noticeable is the fact that the 
business world now uses the library in a way 
that it never did before. Book learning is 
no longer looked upon as a thing of theoret- 
ical value only. The merchant and manu- 
facturer, the banker and the engineer are 
library users to-day. Reading is a national 
habit. 

All this is most encouraging to us who 
devote our lives to the profession. We have 
a right to point to these definite achieve- 
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ments with satisfaction, for their sum is an 
impressive one. Such satisfaction, however, 
should not blind us to deficiencies that still 
exist. 

Good as American library service is to- 
day, none of us would maintain for a mo- 
ment that it approaches perfection, even in 
our best libraries. In fact, librarians are 
probably its harshest crities, for the imper- 
fections are all too apparent to us. Daily 
we are conscious that we fall short of the 
desired service in many ways, despite the 
best intentions. 

To hope for ideal service is probably 
utopian. Because an ideal can never be 
reached is, however, no reason for avoiding 
consideration of it. A very distant and pos- 
sibly unattainable goal may serve to direct 
a course. Examination of some things that 
are not now satisfactory may suggest ways 
to improve them. 

Libraries and frequently 
grouped as the outstanding educational ac- 
tivities of the country. The differences be- 
tween these two institutions are interesting. 

An American child, starting at the age of 
six, can begin his education in a public 
From it, he progresses in 


schools are 


grammar school. 
time to a public high school. Leaving high 
school he may, if he desires, continue his 
studies in a public university or school of 
technology, emerging an adult with as good 
an education as his industry and _ intelli- 
gence will permit. And, in a broad sense, 
these facilities are theoretically available to 
every child, regardless of residence. 

If we think of the library as another force 
in education, and turn to look at the possi- 
bilities which it affords, we find a very dif- 
ferent situation. If one lives in a city hav- 
ing more than twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants, he probably has access to a library 
that is able to satisfy his ordinary cultural 


requirements through, let us say, his high- 
If he lives in a smaller city 
One fifth 
of our cities of five thousand to ten thousand 


school years. 


or town, his chances are smaller. 
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inhabitants have no libraries, and many of 
the other four fifths have libraries which are 
too small and too poor to give really effee- 
tive service. Two thirds of our public li- 
braries exist upon annual incomes of $2,000 
or less. The part of such an income which 
can be used to buy books will never permit 
the purchase of more than two or three hun- 
dred volumes a year. Under such econdi- 
tions, the temptation to buy books for their 
wide appeal rather than for intrinsic worth 
is usually too strong to be resisted. 

If our citizen lives in a smaller com- 
munity or in the country, his chances of any 
kind of library service are remote. They 
are exceedlingly small if he lives on a farm, 
except in a very few states. In Massachu- 
setts or Vermont books will be available; in 
California or Wyoming nearly every one has 
library service. In West Virginia or North 
Dakota, on the contrary, very few have. 
Over the United States as a whole, we find 
that at least one third of the people are not 
able to get books from any library. 

Comparing schools and libraries again, we 
may say that one third of us lack even ele- 
mentary library service, one third have a 
library, let us say a grammar-school grade 
library, and only one third have service 
sufficient to provide for any real study of 
more than elementary character. 

In general, our libraries are distinct en- 
tities, with no formal interrelation. In 
other words, we have no system of libraries 
comparable to the systems of schools in the 
various states. Libraries have been estab- 
lished in haphazard fashion, not according 
to any plan for covering the country as a 
whole. They have no definite relations to 
one another, through which the larger 
ones may be expected to reinforce weaker 
neighbors. 

The result is that the service provided, 
even where libraries exist, is often not of 
much value to many would-be users. By 
the time the largest, most immediate ap- 
parent needs of a community are met, little 
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or nothing is available to spend upon other 
wants. Usually the classes that receive first 
attention are the school children and the 
veneral readers, whose most definite demand 
is for fiction and popular works of history, 
biography and so forth. 

Requirements of this nature can be met, 
for the most part, by relatively inexpensive 
books. Selection of those to be purchased 
does not involve great critical ability or 
specialized knowledge. We librarians, be- 
ing comparatively human, naturally tend to 
concentrate on the fields where we feel most 
confident of our competence, and try to 
satisfy demands within them. Usually we 
have spent all our money before this is done. 
Other fields get nothing. 

Consider the case of the minor groups in 
a small town or of isolated individuals who 
really wish to study. They are the ‘‘for- 
gotten men’’ in our scheme. The three or 
four physicians of the town, the dozen engi- 
neers and manufacturers, the serious ama- 
teur of this or that science or art, usually 
exhaust the resources of the library in a 
few visits. 

The books that these people need are often 

Many of them rapidly become 
Frequently they are needed by 
only one person in the town, and needed 
only once by him. It-is evident that the 
library can not buy such books for only one 
reader, because this would be unduly ex- 
travagant. 

Yet if we look at the matter from the 
point of view of society, of national develop- 
ment, there may be greater advantage in 
supplying the single book than in providing 
the wants of many. We can not afford to 
base our action entirely upon quantity de- 
Some attention must be paid to 
quality if we wish to have pride in what we 
do. Since the average library can not pro- 
vide for unusual needs from its own stock, 
and should not be expected to, this means 
that it should be able to call upon some 
larger stock at such times. 

Now the work of independent scholars has 


expensive. 
obsolete. 


mands. 
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been of great consequence in the past. Not 
all our intellectual giants have been cap- 
tured by universities or research organiza- 
tions. Consider Darwin and Mendel, Oliver 
Heaviside and George William Hill, to 
name only very obvious and outstanding 
instanees. Ludwig Beck, the distinguished 
author of the greatest history of iron which 
has been written, pursued his studies in a 
quiet country town, but was able to do so 
because he could draw upon libraries all 
over Germany. 

Much has been done to alleviate matters 
in modern times through the helpful spirit 
of our members. Libraries have been gen- 
erous in lending to less fortunate institu- 
tions, often even at inconvenience to them- 
selves. Modern methods of inexpensive 
copying have made possible a flow of mate- 
rial that was not possible before. Modern 
means of communication have given every 
one of us access to sources once out of reach. 

And yet, with all that has been done, 
books still are not accessible to millions. 
There is no center from which they ean de- 
mand, as a right, the service that they need 
and that we, as librarians, wish them to 
have. Whatever service they succeed in get- 
ting, and only the most energetic get any, 
they own to the generosity of institutions 
upon which they have no valid claim; and 
charity, at its best, is not alluring. 

It is clear that many of our present li- 
braries can never attain any large size. For 
them to do so, even were they financially 
able, would be grossly extravagant, because 
the demands upon them will be chiefly for 


material of the moment and of general 
popularity. Intelligent business guidance 


will confine their wares to those in demand 
by the mass of their users. 

The fact that every library can not have 
a large stock is no reason, though, why un- 
usual needs must be neglected. Ways can 
certainly be found to surmount this diffi- 
culty, by proper planning and cooperation. 
Behind the first line there is needed a re- 
serve corps of sources for material in slight 
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demand. In other words, we need a system 
of libraries, and this we do not have as yet. 

Yet while books of unusual character are 
needed by one library, many neighboring 
libraries have them standing unused on 
their shelves. Taking a cultural region into 
consideration, the regional book stock is 
ample for nearly all demands. The prob- 
lem, from the view-point of the reader, is the 
old one of distribution, so familiar in many 
other fields to-day. 

Various methods have been suggested for 
improving the situation. Library interlend- 
ing, more or less common practice for a 
quarter of a century, has done much to 
alleviate it, it is true. Libraries have been 
organized which directed their attention to 
a profession instead of to the inhabitants 
of a locality, and which have attempted, 
with more or less success, to serve the mem- 
bers of that profession, wherever they re- 
sided. In certain states the state library 
authorities are taking cognizance of this 
problem and are making progress toward a 
solution. 

Interlending is the supposed answer to 
this problem at present. Theoretically this 
is an excellent method of meeting it; in 
practice it frequently fails. One difficulty 
is that lending usually proceeds in one di- 
rection only, from a large institution to a 
small one. Loans in return are infrequent. 
Under these conditions, lending is not a 
reciprocal courtesy, of equal value to both 
parties, but degrades into a parasitical de- 
pendence of one institution upon the other, 
which frequently becomes too burdensome 
to be borne. 

Before conditions will become satisfac- 
tory, some method must be devised which 
will reimburse the lender for the expense 
to which he is put in providing supplemen- 
tary service to other institutions. The way 
to do so is still undiscovered. 

Within a state, those libraries that de- 
rive their support from the public purse, 
through appropriations or direct taxation, 
could be interrelated, it would seem, into a 
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system of some kind through which every 
citizen could obtain equal service, regard- 
less of residence. The state library or some 
large library within the state might be made 
a reservoir to which all public libraries 
could turn for unusual needs, and be put 
in a position to satisfy them, by suitable 
appropriations from the publie funds. 

In turn, such a system might be enlarged 
to a national one, headed by the Library of 
Congress. Such a gigantic scheme would 
call for great executive skill. Possibly it 
would be too large for effectiveness, and 
there are inherent possibilities of excessive 
control which call for caution. We need 
not discuss them here. Organization within 
the several states should be sufficient for 
years to come, possibly forever. The point 
is that this question, the meeting of infre- 
quent or unusual needs, calls for treatment 
in some systematic way. Until a workable 
plan has been devised and put in action, 
an important piece of business will remain 
unfinished. 

Another point at which our service still 
falls short of satisfaction from an educa- 
tional view-point is the assistance given in 
the selection of material. Guidance in read- 
ing will call for more careful attention in 
the future. 

Assistance has always been given, of 
course. Books have been recommended 
ever since librarians existed. Bibliogra- 
phies pour forth in an endless stream. In 
fact, in certain fields we are drowned in 
bibliographies, so that mere examination of 
them consumes all one’s time. 

Of quantity we have much. Of the kind 
of bibliography that any industrious person 
can compile, we have more than enough. 
Of the reading list which is carefully 
planned to be a genuine introduction to a 
subject we have far too few examples. Crit- 
ical bibliographies, from which useless mate- 
rial has been excluded and which give a 
satisfactory survey in the least possible time 
are rare. 

If we are to be vital forces in popular edu- 
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cation, if libraries are to be ‘‘universities of 
the people’’ in fact, as well as in name, we 
must do something more than we are doing. 
Education is a serious matter, something 
more than vocational guidance or mere in- 
formation. 

The problem that confronts us here is dis- 
cussed in some detail in Dr. Alvin Johnson’s 
stimulating little book, ‘‘ The Publie Library 
—A People’s University.’’ His survey of 
the possibilities that open before us is full 
of suggestion and will repay thoughful 
study by every one of us. For he sees the 
library becoming in fact, as well as in name, 
a powerful educational institution, imple- 
mented to care for the intellectual needs of 
the community it serves in a satisfactory 
way. 

In any attempt to become a university 
of the people, I fear we shall not proceed 
very far by merely adding a ‘‘readers’ ad- 
viser’’ to the staff and expecting him to act 
as a whole university faculty. Even the 
most erudite man would fail. 

It seems obvious that here again there is 
need for organization upon a larger scale 
than individual libraries. Readers’ advisers 
are but a step in the right direction. They 
exist, moreover, chiefly in our large li- 
braries, where they are probably less acutely 
needed than in our small ones, for large 
libraries often have upon their staffs spe- 
cialists in various fields, and also have larger 
book stocks to consult. 

While it is easy to call attention to this 
problem, it is not easy to point the way to 
a solution. We usually must deal with a 
single individual. His requirements are 
very personal. How far can we go in pro- 
viding assistance upon a personal scale? 
Can we do anything more for individuals 
than what we now do? How far must we 
confine ourselves, of necessity, to methods 
which can be applied to groups? 

The answer here will depend to a large 
extent upon the funds available. These in 
turn will depend upon the extent to which 
we convince the public that our work is of 
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genuine value. If we undertake to be the 
institution through which education is to 
be offered freely to every one, we must ob- 
tain a clear concept of what education is 
and of what we must supply to our stu- 
dents. We must also devise means for mak- 
ing the facilities available in small libraries, 
not only in large ones. 

Some day we shall be able, I hope, to tell 
any serious reader what books he should 
read, and then see that he gets them. Our 
recommendations should be backed by com- 
petent authority and should be fitted closely 
to the applicant. They should be based 
upon individual needs, not upon the sup- 
posed needs of that hypothetical being, the 
‘‘average man,’’ who never appears as a liv- 
ing person. 

This man or woman who appeals for help 
is a real person, not an ‘‘average.’’ His 
problem is a very personal one. He may 
wish only one book, to meet a problem that 
life has thrust upon him, or he may wish an 
extended course of reading. Seldom is the 
matter of interest to many but himself, to 
whom it may be vitally important. 

There is nothing we wish more to do than 
to help him, but how? Can we do it by 
handing him a printed list of books? Per- 
haps we can in some cases, but not in many. 
What he wants is personal advice, which he 
accepts with pathetic eagerness if he has the 
slightest confidence in the adviser. 

If we are finally to give good advice, we 
shall have to adopt a new attitude toward 
our work. We shall have to become much 
less timid in selecting books or, perhaps one 
should say, in rejecting them. We must 
abandon the easy custom of presenting a 
dozen books of nearly equal merit when one 
is sufficient. We should be able to choose 
the one. We shall, I fear, be obliged to 
make decisions and to stand by our selec- 
tions. 

Book lists we must have, of course. 
we can have the help of competent critics, 
I see no reason why we should 


Here 


J feel sure. 
not have outlines for reading upon a wide 
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variety of cultural and vocational subjects. 
Such lists, if revised very frequently, should 
be of definite usefulness where systematic 
study is aimed at. How great this demand 
is, I do not know, but I suspect it is not as 
large as we should like it to be. 

Our approach through direct personal 
contact with the individual offers the great- 
est possibilities, I feel certain. The ‘‘read- 
ers’ adviser’’ here offers hope for success. 
The fine work that is being done in many 
under difficult conditions, 
shows that the need exists. It calls atten- 
tion to a vast field that has escaped syste- 
matic cultivation, although it offers unlim- 
ited possibilities. 

It is, moreover, our field, for in its value 


places, often 


as an instrument of education resides the 
chief argument for the public library. Val- 
uable as it may be as a means of public 
recreation, no one of us would be content to 
argue for its continuance upon that ground 
alone. It is the value of the library as a 
vital force in society that interests us and it 
is our constant effort to make it more impor- 
tant to every reader by contributing to his 
intellectual and social development. 

In the sixty-two years of the existence 
of this association, libraries have passed 
through several phases. Our pioneers were 
first concerned with problems of technique, 
of standardization of methods of catalogu- 
ing and similar matters. Their successors 
had to deal with questions of library ex- 
pansion, in a period when the number of 
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libraries increased rapidly and when large 
institutions developed. Matters of organiza- 
tion, of personal training and of methods 
for dealing with mass circulation occupied 
them. Our problem to-day, I feel, is a 
double one. We must extend our work into 
regions still unserved on the one hand. On 
the other, we must provide a quality of 
service still unknown in all places but a few 
favored ones. 

Both problems which to me are the im- 
portant pieces of unfinished business to-day, 
have one central idea, service to the reader. 

Our one aim, as a profession, is to make 
the library as useful an institution as pos- 
sible to humanity. Our ideal should be to 
give each and every inquirer the book he 
needs when he needs it. We should be able 
to tell him what this book is, if he does not 
already know, and to get it for him from our 
shelves or from some other point. We 
should encourage every activity to make it 
possible for him to have access to some 
library, without an unreasonable effort. 

If librarians are to live, their final appeal 
will have to be based upon some more sub- 
stantial contribution to society than the pro- 
viding of recreation. Unfortunately, in the 
minds of many people to-day that is their 
chief function. Equally unfortunately, this 
impression is uncomfortably close to the 
truth in some cases. The coming generation 
of librarians must face the task of convert- 
ing libraries into something different—and 
more worth while. 


THE LIBRARY CROSSES THE BRIDGE' 


By MILTON J. FERGUSON 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN, BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, PRESIDENT-ELECT OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue additional cog in the American Li- 
brary Association election machinery, which 

1 Delivered before the fourth general session of 
the sixtieth of the American 
Library Association, Kansas City, Mo., June 18, 
1938. 


annual conference 


began to revolve in June, 1937, and which 
brought into being a president-elect, has at 
least given our association a new noise, 
without, perhaps, greater speed. Before 
that date the candidate for the presidency 
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of this body, having no opposition, was com- 
pelled to sit modestly by until the vote was 
announced. He could make no plans for 
the future; to do so would have been highly 
presumptuous. But at the New York con- 
ference all that was changed. Your presid- 
ing officer-to-be was then given a whole year 
in which to familiarize himself with the 
duties which, tidal like, were sweeping down 
upon him—a year in which, sitting under 
the eye of his competent predecessor—he 
might learn when to ease up for curves, to 
dash on with the green light or to make 
full stop for the red. 

The exact sciences have means of measur- 
ing distances and progress, applied to what- 
ever movement, including their own ad- 
vancement. We who are engaged in a sort 
of mixed salad type of profession: a little 
science, a few of the arts, some spices of 
faith and hope, human kindness, a liberal 
dash of willingness to serve—all mixed with 
considerable technical skill, we are not 
always sure that our line of march is true 
toward our objective, or how far we have 
come. Librarianship, for the past sixty 
years, has been declaring, in a firmer, more 
positive tone, that it is an essential part of 
the educational system of a democracy. It 
has hoped, thereby, to convince the world, 
and especially that part of it having to do 
with schools and teaching. At the end of 
the thirteenth century Roger Bacon found 
the students at Oxford little inclined to 
journey far along the cultural highway. 
They came to the fifth theorem of Euclid; 
there the most of them stopped. This prob- 
lem, whose diagram may be said to represent 
a bridge, became the pons asinorum. What 
was beyond, few were ever to experience. 
Sometimes, in moments of discouragement, 
[ have feared that the acceptance of the 
public library as a popular educational de- 
vice might be a sort of fifth theorem, an 
asses, bridge beyond which only we our- 
selves could hope to venture. However, 
there are signs that this fear is unfounded ; 
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that, in fact, the library has quite passed 
over this bridge, in the estimation of ad- 
vanced thinkers, among whom are a few col- 
lege presidents and educational philoso- 
phers, and other professional men not 
handicapped by the limited interest of the 
average teacher. Now that we are across, 
all that remains is for us to convince city, 
state and national officials and the relue- 
tant taxpayer. There is a vast field beyond 
this asses’ bridge, but, uncultivated, it re- 
mains unprofitable, whether we measure 
values by dollars or soul satisfactions. The 
latter is the better coin, but our later day 
would seem too agitated to recognize its 
worth. 

A recent performance, known as the Re- 
port of The Advisory—.e., the Reeves Com- 
mittee on Edueation, February, 1938, has 
given a large part, perhaps, of our associa- 
tion reason to hope that we have crossed this 
bridge, with a brass band and streaming 
banners. It is true that libraries are men- 
tioned therein. But can any one say that 
the drafters of that document are deeply 
interested in the library as an educational 
instrument, or that they are well acquainted 
with its nature and possibilities? Rather it 
is a schoolman’s production, into which our 
not unskilled A. L. A. advocates have been 
able to pitchfork some of our material. This 
report, which presumably is a consideration 
of the problems involved in a well-rounded 
educational system for the whole people, 
presents no evidence that the library is any- 
thing except an adjunct to the school. The 
chapter on ‘‘Edueational Services for 
Adults’’—an effort to say adult education 
without using that stilted term—does not 
once contain the word library. It ealls, 
however, for appropriations of $5,000,000, 
$10,000,000 and $15,000,000 for adult edu- 
cation; the report, for like periods, recom- 
mends only $2,000,000, $4,000,000 and 
$6,000,000 ‘‘for the extension of library 
service to rural areas.’’ Since we are a sort 
of stepchild in the educational family of this 
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democracy, I can not express surprise at the 
What 


concerns me infinitely more is the profes- 


disparity in the figures just quoted. 


sional solution, in this report, of the place 
and mission of the library. Have you read 
what is found on page 139 and pondered 
thereon? Here are a few sentences for your 
enlightenment. 


The recommendations are based upon the firm 
conviction that the public library must be brought 
into a closer relationship to the school than has 
been attained in the past. Close cooperation is 
particularly essential in rural areas, where school 
and public libraries must be operated as a unified 
service. . ... It is recognized, however, that most 
states have not so far seen fit to place their library 
services under the direction of their departments 
administrators 
have been slow to recognize the advantages to be 
gained in organizing library service through the 


of education. ... Many library 


schools. 


The 
enumerated in this quotation, are not par- 
My years of 
service as a librarian, on the other hand, 
leave me no other deduction than that the 
absorption of the public library by the 
school system would be a fatal backward 
step. In my knowledge, at least, no school- 
man has arisen to show genius, and few 
more than a passing interest, in the public 
library problem. Let me add that I do not 
blame teachers for their lack of information 
on this subject, but merely for their readi- 
ness to undertake remote control 


advantages, some of which are 


ticularly convineing to me. 


of our 
Cooperation as offered by the 
Reeves Report is too closely akin to that 


system. 


ancient figure of the lion and the lamb lying 
down in peace together—with the lamb in- 
side the big cat. Is it too much to hope that 
some day when a study of an educational— 
not merely a school—organization is being 
made that a librarian or two might be in- 
cluded on the committee ? 

Onee a decade or so, libraries are well 
served by an educator of unusual perspi- 
1924 Dr. William S. Learned 
published his study ‘‘American Publie Li- 


eacity. In 
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brary and the Diffusion of Knowledge.’’ 
Some of us thought the day of justice for 
our cause was just adawning. But this 
monograph was probably read by the con- 
verted alone; and reposes on library shelves 
as a bright but of our historic background. 
Now, comes another small volume which 
should speedily become the bedside reading 
of every librarian in the land. The trouble 
is that there are no sheep jumping a fence 
in the book; so it would not induce sleep. 
It is, of course, ‘‘The Public Library—a 
People’s University,’’ by Dr. Alvin John- 
son, published by the American Association 
for Adult Education. If Morse A. Cart- 
wright never inspired another contribution 
to library promotion this little book would 
give him a perfect score. My talk to you 
this morning would be vastly improved if 
I simply quoted from Dr. Johnson—Alvin, 
that is, not Sam. Time does not so permit, 
besides you will read the volume, not once 
but many times. But I must offer a sam- 
pling or two. In contrast to the Reeves’ 
Report, listen to this statement: ‘‘The pub- 
lic library has, as a first requisite of leader- 
ship in the adult educational field, control 
of the supply of books. And books, I may 
repeat, contain the better part of the essen- 
tials of adult education. The public library 
has built up its scheme of behavior in rela- 
tion to a publie which, unlike the school 
population, refuses to submit to compulsion. 
Adult education can deal only with volun- 
teers.’’ Do not believe that praise alone is 
heaped upon our blushing brow. This wise 
man is not hesitant in pointing out our ob- 
vious faults. For example, he observes, 
““Though I have scanned library publicity 
eagerly, I never encountered anything that 
would have sold a five-cent bar of antiseptic 
soap.’’ In this respect compared to our 
school friends we will not be born for an- 
other hundred years. But two more sen- 
tences from Dr. Johnson—the final ones in 
the book: ‘‘I know of no department in our 
national life that exhibits a greater propor- 
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tion of able and devoted leaders, men and 
women of outstanding personality whose 
work will live on beyond them, beneficently. 
They have laid a broad base for an insti- 
tution that will have an even greater future 
when it shall boldly take to itself the leader- 
ship in adult education which it alone is 
capable of developing, and shall make itself 
over into a people’s university, sound bul- 
wark of a democratic state.’’ Where is the 
bridge now? One favor I would ask of Dr. 
Johnson, namely, that he set up a school 
for the training of schoolmen in the pur- 
poses and uses of the American public 
library. 

These be troublous times. In our own 
land depressions and_ recessions, labor 
squabbles, pyramiding taxes, foreign groups 
intent on the destruction of a system which 
made America the envy of the world; be- 
yond the seas, dictatorships, national ban- 
ditry, suppression of liberty, ruthless dis- 
regard of life and property. No one knows 
what the end may be. Our libraries, I am 
proud to say, have maintained, for the most 
part, an enlightened policy of furnishing 
information on all subjects, including those 
whose advocates hope to destroy our hard- 
won freedom. Censorship of the printed 
page so often produces the very opposite 
result intended by its advocates: there can 
be no censorship of thinking. A bad cause 
thrives, for a time, on martyrdom. Burned 
books, phoenixlike, will rise from the ashes, 
if they be real books; but if they lack soul 
their destruction is little loss. Besides, 
that whole show is such an asinine trick the 
wonder is any one should pause momen- 
tarily to observe it. Still there are states, 
Massachusetts, for example, where the pas- 
sion for censorship will not cool off, where, 
in an effort to protect the morals of youth, 
a long-nosed commission would undertake 
to regulate morality by suppression. It is 
the beginning of the destruction of free 
speech gained through centuries of Anglo- 
Saxon struggle toward an_ enlightened 
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world. Libraries in America help to pre- 
serve that sacred right in their recognition 
of the fact that most controversies have at 
least two sides though one of them be ever 
sO wrong. 

It was during the great war, which for a 
moment deluded us all with the hope that 
never again would mankind be so savage 
and so foolish, that propaganda became one 
of the recognized fine arts. Now under 
guise of department of information, bureau 
of research or some other camouflaged desig- 
nation, the business of winning people or 
nation to a cause is an essential of trade, 
association or government. Our own fed- 
eral authority is represented by the candid 
reporter as investing about $40,000,000 a 
year in such enterprise—not that $40,000,- 
000 is real money any more. Libraries, al- 
most alone, draw back shyly hesitant, when 
it comes to the matter of proclaiming their 
wares and their services. I mentioned, in 
passing, the frank view of our friend, Dr. 
Alvin Johnson. As publicists apparently 
we are about as effective as a Republican 
in a New Deal Congress. As an associa- 
tion we do have a publicity committee, but 
since the members all have jobs to do, their 
voluntary contributions are of limited ef- 
fect. My plea is not that we need to pro- 
claim our own personal virtues to the world 
—any one looking into our frank and hon- 
est countenances may read our depth and 
wisdom. We do, however, sorely need in- 
stitutional publicity so that the ubiquitous 
man in the street, the woman in home or 
office and the child in school or at play will 
be made as instinctively aware of library 
offerings as they are of the baseball game, 
the white sale in January or the movie with 
eurrent hero and heroine at the neighbor- 
hood theater. What business can hope to 
escape bankruptey—maybe business doesn’t 
any longer—unless it advertises? Libraries 
which are so generously treated by the press 
still hesitate to invest a very modest yearly 
sum to make their publicity effective, 
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thereby failing to reach thousands of indi- 
viduals who would most profit by their 
wares. Some day our modesty may rightly 
be called something else. 

There is another matter in connection 
with the problem of bringing the library to 
the people in which, I fear, we have too 
long remained silent. On whatever pedestal 
we are placed by our friends or our vanity 
—if we have that not altogether deplorable 
vice—we are nevertheless engaged in busi- 
ness. Yet, the men who design our marts 
of trade have consistently violated all the 
sound requirements for a building which 
will attract customers. Perhaps I am too 
econdemnatory ; for of late a few reasonable 
structures have been erected to show us how 
heretofore have been. 


wrong architects 


Flights of steps, long ones, marble-halled 
Roman palaces, fussy and elaborate fenes- 
tration designed to do everything but admit 
light to the reader’s book, domes and ornate 
elevations, all placed, wherever possible, on 
an elevation requiring the best agility of a 
mountain goat to attain, mausoleum like, 


monumental—those the features our 
earnest architects have put into the places 
where we are required to try to fit customer 
and book comfortably together. And the 
faults to which I object are not involved 
in the planning of large buildings alone: I 
know a town where twenty out of twenty- 
one branch buildings are almost as inhos- 
pitable as the pyramid of Cheops. Will 
some one volunteer to conduct another 
school of adult education for designers of 
library buildings to impress upon them that 
first and most important of rules: a build- 
ing, however beautiful, ornate or monu- 
mental, which is not the flowering of the 
use to which it is ultimately to be put is a 
failure? We librarians have clearly been 
at fault in failing to protest these violations 


are 


more vehemently. 

But however necessary books and build- 
ings may be as elements of a library system, 
my main interest to-day, and during the 
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year ahead, is in the library personnel. 
This work has attracted men and women 
of fine, unselfish quality. To be sure there 
are, in our ranks, persons who just love to 
read, others whose folks wanted them to 
associate with genteel people, and some who 
have failed at or been unable to gain a post 
in other crafts and professions. It is prob- 
able that the library appeal has _ been 
stronger to young men and women who have 
literary rather than scientific inclinations, 
I should like to see the library schools exer- 
cising an influence to bring in candidates 
interested in a wider range of subjects and 
knowledge. If we are to attain the rank of 
a people’s university our faculty can not be 
limited to literature and the arts. When 
the schools sueceed, as they must in time, 
in giving each student an intellectual out- 
board motor instead of the customary 
scholastic towline, individual exploration in 
libraries will be a commoner practice; then 
our staffs will need to be aids in wider fields. 

As professional numbers increase it is in- 
evitable that questions will arise involving 
tenure of employment, unjust dismissal, 
adequate compensation, reasonable hours 
and appointment of qualified persons. | 
have felt that rapid strides are being made 
toward a solution of those problems, keep- 
ing our membership on a high professional 
basis, without resorting to the deplorable 
practices adopted by many organized 
groups. I have been proud that librarians 
have resisted the invitation to identify 
themselves with labor unions. No one 
questions the right of certain workers to 
link themselves together to secure fair com- 
pensation and decent working conditions: 
one must deplore the sort of leadership 
which is rapidly losing public sympathy for 
such organizations. My firm conviction is 
that when, if ever, unionism comes into the 
library, then we will lower our standards, 
our morale, our self-respect and our appeal 
to those we serve. In New York, a few days 
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ago, 5,000 music lovers were disappointed 
in the last-moment cancellation of a per- 
formance of ‘‘Aida’’ while two unions 
argued which one should furnish thirty- 
odd choristers. It is easy to imagine the 
ridiculous combination of circumstances 
which would arise if librarians were subject 
to strike call in support of union contro- 
versies. There might, to be sure, be a bit 
of momentary satisfaction in seeing a great 
university picketed for appointing a ‘‘scab”’ 
librarian; but it would not last long. The 
plan which some would have us adopt would 
enable self-appointed leaders, incapable of 
rising by merit, to get themselves voted into 
preferment. This idea is flatly opposed to 
the principles which have made American 
librarianship a useful and a proud service. 

Despite difficult times, when inevitable 
cuts were made in the support of work ap- 
pealing to higher emotions, librarianship 
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has clearly advanced its cause. Despite the 
fact that as a profession we are a young 
organization, boards and appointive powers 
seldom fail to select qualified persons in 
filling vacancies. When such a mistake is 
made somebody is sure to write to the papers 
about it. A United States senator was un- 
able, by devious legislative maneuvers, to 
reinstate a justly discharged departmental 
head in our national library. Politics and 
pull have given way to merit to a degree 
which should be the high pride of all li- 
brarians. Millions of Americans may yet 
lack books ; but they also lack other desirable 
things. I am sure that if we keep faith, in 
the manner of our predecessors, we will do 
our part, small or large, to make our nation 
one of intelligent individuals, worthy of the 
opportunities of this western freedom. The 
bridge is behind us; our work ealls on 
before. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS IN SPAIN 


INFORMATION in regard to educational ad- 
vances in Spain is given in the “Monthly Infor- 
mation Paper” for March-April issued by the 
International Federation of Teachers Associa- 
tions. Much of this information is taken from 
L’Espagne d’aujourd@ hui. 

Up to December, 1937, 7,804 new teaching 
posts have been established making in all 60,500. 
“Edueational militia” were founded in January, 
1937. The members of this body have estab- 
lished 2,047 schools at the front, 75,178 soldiers 
have learned to read and write; 809 army libra- 
ries have been founded. 362,381 private les- 
sons, 531,385 class lessons, 20,077 lectures and 
2,576 addresses to the enemy by wireless have 
been given. They have started a traveling li- 
brary of 4,000 volumes, which is sent to all the 
battle fronts. One hundred and seventeen clubs 
for soldiers and 4,323 mural newspapers have 
been started; 508 cinema performances have 
been organized at the front; 200 wireless talks, 
and 78 Guignol shows. 

A candidate for secondary education who can 


not afford to pay has the right to be registered 
free of charge. The advantages afforded to 
working-class pupils are not confined to free 
registration. The Minister of Public Education 
has also considered the problem of books and 
other necessary supplies. Books that are essen- 
tial are being given free of charge to students 
who prove to be industrious. 

Preparation for an abridged form of “bacca- 
lauréat” is being provided for young workmen 
showing talent. Candidates have a preliminary 
test as to ability and general knowledge. Dur- 
ing the first half-year of each course, a second 
selection is made of the students best fitted to 
go on with their work. Gifted candidates, whose 
initial grounding is inadequate, will follow a 
special intensified course to enable them to work 
for the abridged “baccalauréat” at the necessary 
minimum level of attainment. The minimum 
age for taking the preliminary test is fifteen. 
The full course will last two years. The sub- 
jects to be studied are as follows: Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, French, English, geog- 
raphy, history, economies, natural science, mathe- 
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matics, physics, chemistry and drawing. At the 
end of the course, the students who are consid- 
ered up to the standard will be granted, without 
fee, the title of “bachelor” with all the academie 
privileges attached to this diploma. Students 
will be entered free of charge, and the state will 
provide for maintenance costs for students and 


books and other equipment. The state also will 


provide for maintenance costs for students and 


will grant an adequate indemnity in the case of 
those who have had to give up their work in 
order to follow the course. 

The Teaching Centers intended to provide vo- 
cational training for workers in each neighbor- 
hood by a decree dated April 21, 1937, are to 
form one body known as the “Worker’s Poly- 
technie,” controlled by a local committee for 
vocational training. This will enable the more 
able workmen to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for further study and to obtain diplomas 
as specialist engineers. A School for Vocational 
Training for Women has also been started at 
Valencia by the terms of the decree, but it is of 
a temporary nature, since in future all vocational 
centers are to be organized on such a basis that 
workers of both sexes can be taught together. 
Last February the Council for Culture at its 
meeting in Barcelona decided to make a hun- 
dred appointments of teachers for voeational 
direction in the Barcelona schools. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL SYSTEM OF 
NEW YORK STATE 

EXTENSION of the central rural school system 
of New York State outside the cities was recom- 
mended in a recent report entitled “A Home 
Rule Method of Improving School Distriet Or- 
ganization,” made public by the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Edueation 
in the State of New York. The report points 
out the present inequalities in educational oppor- 
tunities between city and country schools and 
proposes a democratic method of ending this dis- 
crimination. This is to be accomplished by the 
creation, by law, of a temporary state commis- 
sion of five which will work with the aid of an 
expert staff will eight 
regional school district committees, one in each 
of the non-city judicial districts, with represen- 


and which appoint 


tatives of each county. 
Outlining the elements of a good school dis- 
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trict, the report states that every school district 
should: 


1. Contain enough children so that a well-bal- 
anced, elementary and high school program can be 
maintained economically ; 

2. Be so arranged geographically that schools 
may be conveniently located and transportation, 
where necessary, easily arranged without requiring 
long routes; 

3. Contain sufficient assessed valuation and tax- 
paying capacity to carry the bulk of the school 
program ; 

4. Coincide as far as possible with the natural 
community boundaries and where possible, with 
local government units so that cooperative services 
may be arranged, particularly in connection with 
health, traffic control, planning, recreation, the joint 
use of plant, and proper management of the public 
debt ; 

5. Keep the schools and the government of the 
schools close to the people so that the citizens gen- 
erally, including the parents and the taxpayers, may 
know what their schools are doing, may have an 
effective voice in the school program, and may par- 
ticipate in the community use of the school building. 


The report continues: 


The statement of these objectives makes it clear 
that it will not be possible, in the State of New 
York, to construct school districts, all of which can 
fulfil satisfactorily all of these requirements. For 
example, in areas where population is very sparse 
it will not be possible to organize districts which 
have enough children without making unduly long 
transportation routes necessary. Under these con- 
ditions, there will have to be a compromise. In 
some areas the effort to secure sufficient assessed 
valuation and children would take the schools too 
far away from the people. Here again, there will 
have to be a compromise. It should be clearly 
understood, however, as has already been indicated, 
that the centralization of districts to bring about 
the objectives here stated does not mean that we 
can or should abolish all of the small one and two- 
room schools in the State. This can not be done. 
If it were attempted, it would substantially injure 
the educational system. It is a well-known fact 
that in many districts which have already estab- 
lished central rural schools, individual one-room 
schools have been continued where this was thought 
desirable, particularly to avoid the transportation 
of young children over long routes, or the necessity 
of their starting too early in the morning or return- 
ing too late in the afternoon. The ideals which are 
here stated and which grow out of the experience 
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of this State should, however, guide the State of 
New York in the revision of the district system. 


THE BUREAU OF REFERENCE AND 
RESEARCH OF THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Pans for the reorganization and expansion 
of the Research Bureau of the New’ York City 
Board of Education to place greater emphasis 
upon the improvement of teaching methods and 
to evaluate the school curriculum, have been an- 
nounced by James Marshall, president of the 
board. 

Psychological examination of pupils entering 
the first grade are to be given, and a program 
of diagnostie and remedial work in reading will 
be conducted in three experimental centers. The 
bureau will also set up a curriculum library, to 
help determine whether the courses of study now 
in use should be modified. At present, however, 
the emphasis will be placed on experiments to 
improve the reading rate of the elementary 
school children. 

Thirty-one new positions at an aggregate 
vearly salary of $105,564, have been added to 
the bureau. These include three assistant direc- 
tors at $7,500, four research assistants at $5,000, 
two junior research assistants at $3,500, nine 
psychologists at $2,616, two assistant principals 
at $4,620, nine teachers at $2,004, one teacher 
in speech improvement at $3,444, and one li- 
brary assistant at $1,800. 

All these places will be filled through the 
merit system. About half of the places have 
already been filled. 

Eugene A. Nifenecker, director of the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and Statistics, said that 
at present the emphasis would be placed on 
problems of elementary education. He stated 
that later on it was hoped that the bureau would 
be in a position to help the teachers on the 
secondary level. 

He stated that even with the expanded staff, 
the bureau is only spending one tenth of 1 per 
cent. of the total school budget for research. 
Before the reorganization, the bureau spent one 
fortieth of 1 per cent. of the total budget for 
this purpose. These figures indicate, he said, 
that the research phase of the school system 
has been neglected to a large extent. 

The research division will be organized into 


four general departments. These will include 
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the tests and measurements department, the 
division of instructional research, the division 
of curriculum research and the division of ad- 
ministrative research. Special stress will be 
placed upon the individual child, both from the 
mental and psychological view-points. 

A special curriculum for bright and slow 
children is to be organized. The school for 
bright children will be established in Brooklyn, 
while the experiment with the slow pupils will 
take place in a Bronx school. 


THE SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 


EXPANSION and reorganization of the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Omaha into a 
School of Adult Education, effective on Septem- 
ber 1, was announced at the recent annual ban- 
quet of the division. The purpose of the reor- 
ganization, according to President Rowland 
Haynes, is to enable the university to offer a 
more complete educational program for adults 
and part-time students not enrolled in the regu- 
lar day courses. E. M. Hosman, director of the 
division, will become director of the school. 
Before joining the university in 1932 he was 
secretary of the Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. He founded and edited the Nebraska 
Educational Journal. 

The evening classes in the present extension 
division will be continued. The extension see- 
tion under the new plan will offer evening classes 
in general and professional courses in the lib- 
eral and applied arts and sciences for those who 
wish to direct their evening study toward an 
academic degree or professional certificate. Stu- 
dents in this section must meet the regular uni- 
versity entrance requirements. These 
will be taught by members of the regular faculty 
or by instructors similarly qualified by academic 
training. 

The Extension Section is to be supplemented 
by the General Section and the Community Ser- 
vice Section. General Section courses will be 
of a general cultural and vocational value and 
will be designed for adults who, regardless of 
previous education, desire to keep apace with 
developments in modern living. Most of these 
courses will carry certificate credits, which will 


courses 


apply on special certificates issued by the School 
of Adult Education. This section will include 
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several informal educational services to the 
community through lectures, forums, clubs, in- 
stitutes, publications, special bulletins, ete., to 
be arranged from time to time to meet the needs 
of special groups. 

The extension division had its beginning in 
1919 with the inauguration of several night 
classes, but was not definitely organized as an 
administrative branch of the university until 
1931, when the enrolment warranted this step. 
In the fall of 1932 non-credit courses were intro- 
duced for those not interested in academic de- 
grees; the non-credit courses have steadily ex- 
panded in number and variety. Home study 
courses were added to the curriculum in 1934. 
Enrolment during the past year has been at a 
thousand students each 


peak of nearly a 


semester. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OF FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 

THE Rev. Ropert I. GANNON, S.J., president 
of Fordham University, has announced a modi- 
fication of the program of the department of 
education in the Graduate School. The modifi- 
cation is the direct result of a survey of all 
courses in education at the graduate level. The 
program will provide prospective teachers and 
teachers in service with additional opportunities 
for advanced specialization in teaching, super- 
visory and administrative activities. 

The new program, as described by Father 
Lawrence A. Walsh, dean of the Graduate 
School, gives special recognition to the impor- 
tance of advanced service courses for teachers 


particularly interested in keeping professionally 
It makes special provision for students 
who wish to satisfy the professional requirements 
of city school systems, state departments of 


The 


alert. 


education or other certificating agencies. 
reorganization gives special recognition to teach- 
ers in service who are not interested in intensive 
research. 

Heretofore, the university has offered the 
master of arts degree in education at the grad- 
uate level. The training given through the 
preparation of a dissertation required for this 
degree is considered valuable for students inter- 
ested in research or intending to work for the 


doctorate. Since the teacher in service has been 
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considered as a “consumer” rather than as a 
“producer” of research in organizing the new 
program, the needs of the individual student 
and the demands of the educational position of 
his interest have been viewed as the determining 
factors in the choice of courses. In keeping 
with this policy, students will be given the 
widest latitude in suggesting appropriate com- 
binations of courses. The master of science in 
education, a new technical degree, requiring no 
dissertation, will be conferred on students qual- 
ifying under the new plan. The minimum num- 
ber of semester hours required for the new 
degree will be thirty. 

It is expected that the students registering for 
the degree will have three main centers of inter- 
est: (1) problems of general education, (2) 
techniques peculiar to a particular educational 
position, (3) special subject matter content and 
methodology. Three plans have been devised to 
care for these major interests. Plan A offers a 
general curriculum in one of the three divisions 
of the department of education, Plan B_ pro- 
vides training for a specified educational posi- 
tion and Plan C includes a curriculum special- 
izing in the content and methods of any given 
secondary school teaching subject. The first 
candidates for the new degree will be accepted 
at the opening of the 1938-39 school year in 
September. 


THE HERSHEY JUNIOR COLLEGE 

A COEDUCATIONAL junior college has been 
given by M. S. Hershey to the community that 
he has established at Hershey, Pa. Those who 
are eligible for entrance are the boys and girls 
who have graduated from the Hershey Public 
Schools and the orphan boys who have gradu- 
ated from the Hershey Industrial School to 
which Mr. Hershey has devoted his fortune. The 
only expense to students will be $15 for text- 
books, the books becoming the property of the 
students. All graduates of the Hershey Publie 
Schools are eligible to enter the Junior College 
whether they reside within the precincts of 
Hershey or not. Also, any members of the 
Alumni Association of the Hershey High School 
may take full time or part time in the college 
enurriculum. 

The college will not imitate existing four- 
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year college courses, but will especially stress 
the immediate needs and interests of the young 
people of the community. Current problems of 
life and a modern society will be especially 
stressed. The social phases of education will be 
emphasized. 

Special effort will be made to procure a fac- 
ulty that will be able to deal intelligently with 
the problems of the student from the standpoint 
of student guidance and for bringing about the 
proper balance between the practical and intel- 
lectual aspects of a college education. The col- 
lege will also set up specific objectives based on 
specific needs of the local interests. 

The Hershey Junior College will have three 
types of courses: 

A general or academic course for students who 
wish to take only two years of college work or for 
students who wish to tyansfer later to other colleges. 

Business administration and secretarial course 
for students who wish to take secretarial work or 
others who desire to take business science for the 
higher educational institutions. 

Industrial course for students who have taken 
vocational courses and desire to take up courses 
that lead to engineering or to continue the trades 
that they have studied. The first of the industrial 
courses will take the student in engineering to insti- 
tutions of higher education. The second course 
aims to turn out machinists, printers, electricians, 
plumbers, carpenters and draftsmen. 


Classes will be conducted in the late after- 
noon for the benefit of adults partially or fully 
employed who desire to take up certain courses 
of the college level. There will be morning and 
afternoon sessions for the regularly enrolled stu- 
The Junior College will be a part of 
the publie school system of the Hershey Public 
School. 

Concerning the Hershey Junior College, Dr. 
J. I. Baugher, superintendent of the public 
schools, made the following statement : 


dents. 


The entire project is possible through the gen- 
erosity and general policy of Mr. Hershey in his 
relationship to publie education as well as other 
steps of a progressive nature for the community. 

Mr. Hershey has already given to public educ- 
tion a million dollar school plant, the financial sup- 
port of four kindergartens, the entire expense 
beyond state appropriation, of the vocational de- 
partment of the public high school, the resources 
to make possible the purchase of nineteen proper- 
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ties of which the Board of Education is now owner. 
Also, he has given a fleet of school buses for the 
transportation of students. 

In addition to this, several years ago, he set 
aside a special fund amounting approximately to 
$400,000 for the benefit of public education in 
Derry Township of which Hershey is a part. He 
also gave a house for teaching home economics and 
a greenhouse for teaching agriculture as well as a 
farm plot for students of agriculture. 

Mr. Hershey, in keeping with the needs of the 
times, feels that it becomes the duty of communi- 
ties to provide profitable employment for our young 
people, that if industry has no work for them until 
they become 18, 19 or 20 years of age, then educa- 
tion of a realistic and practical nature must fill the 
gap. For young people are, after all, the most 
prized asset of any generation. In keeping with 
these ideas Mr. Hershey has established the Hershey 
Junior College for the immediate benefit of young 
people. 


AWARDS FOR RADIO DRAMATI- 
ZATIONS 


Awarps of the ninth annual Institute of Edu- 
cation by Radio have been announced as follows: 


The first award was given to ‘‘Brave New 
World,’’ dramatic radio series, which presented 
twenty-six chapters of the sweep of Latin-Amer- 
ican history. This program was widely known as 
the ‘‘good neighbor’’ program of the air. The 
scripts were written by Bernard C. Schoenfeld. 
The first honors were awarded specifically to the 
program, ‘‘The Little Indian of Mexico,’’ which 
dramatized Juarez, who freed Mexico from Maxi- 
millian. 

Honorable mention was given ‘‘The World is 
Yours,’’ dramatic education presenting 
weekly the variety of scientific and artistic lore 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The award was 
for ‘‘The Story of Electricity.’’ The script writer 
for this program is Peter J. Harkins. The ‘‘ World 
is Yours’’ is presented every Sunday over fifty- 
seven National Broadcasting Company Red Net- 
work stations. 

Honorable mention also went to ‘‘Christ of the 
Andes,’’ another of the ‘‘ Brave New World’’ pro- 
grams presented over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. This program dramatized the erection of 
a statue of Christ—cast from cannon—high in the 
Andes on the Argentine-Chilean border as a symbol 
of friendship between the two republics. This pro- 
gram was also included in a list of five outstanding 


series, 


educational programs of the year. 
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The Committee of Awards praised “The Little 
Indian of Mexico” highly, noting that the script 
was well done, with excellent use of crises and 
Attention was called to “the power- 
ful climax of the program, to the excellent ar- 
rangement of music to create the mood, and to 


’ 


suspense. 


superlative casting.’ 

More than 60,000 persons wrote the educa- 
tional Radio Project, of which William Dow 
Boutwell is director, in response to the “Brave 
New World” series, and more than 209,000 let- 
ters have been received from listeners to the 
programs of “The World Is Yours” which have 
been on the air continuously for two years. 

Musie for programs of the “Brave New 
World” was written and arranged by Rudolf 
Schramm, with Bernard Horrmann leading the 
Columbia Broadeasting System orchestra. Earl 
McGill, production director of the Columbia 
Broadeasting System, directed the programs. 
Shannon Allen executive. Re- 
search was under the direction of Dr. Samuel 
Guy Inman, a Latin-American authority, as 
technical adviser, and of Philip Leonard Green, 
instructor of Latin-American affairs at the 
School of Education, College of the City of New 
York, as research specialist. 

Before presentation of each of the programs, 
scripts were submitted to an advisory committee 
consisting of experts on Latin-American affairs. 
Finally, they were presented to a Committee of 
the Office of Education consisting of Dr. C. F. 
Klinefelter, administrative assistant to the Com- 
missioner of Education; Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, 
chief of the Higher Education Division; Miss 
Olga Jones, acting editor; Chester Williams, 
assistant administrator of the federal forum 
demonstrations, and Dr. Paul Sheats, counsellor 
of the federal forum demonstrations of edu- 


’ 


was program 


eation. 


AWARDS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

Miss Mary U. Rorurock, supervisor of li- 
brary service of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
was presented with the Joseph W. Lippincott 
award for “the most outstanding contribution to 
librarianship” in 1935-36, at the second general 
session of the sixtieth annual conference of the 
American Library Association, meeting in Kan- 
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sas City. Harrison W. Craver, of New York, 
president of the association, presided. At the 
same session Carleton B. Joeckel, professor in 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, received the James Terry White 
award, given for “notable published writing, 
professional or otherwise,” and for his “Goy- 
ernment of the American Publie Library.” Five 
librarians receive honorable mention, in connee- 
tion with the Lippincott award. These include: 


Margaret Mann, associate professor in the de- 
partment of library science of the University of 
Michigan, ‘‘to whom the library profession is 
deeply indebted for her notable contribution to the 
science of cataloging and the training of cata- 
logers.’’ 

Leon Carnoysky, assistant professor in the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
‘‘for his work with dormitory libraries and the In- 
ternational House Library of the University of 
Chicago, his compilation and distribution of the 
International House reading list, his work on the 
Chicago Library Club Survey, and his publication 
record.’’ 

Paul Vanderbilt, superintendent of the Union Li- 
brary Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metropolitan 
Area, ‘‘for his organization of the Philadelphia 
union catalogue, an important contribution to li- 
brary development. ’’ 

Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ adviser of the New 
York Publie Library, ‘‘for the judgment and dis- 
crimination shown in organizing and developing 
the work of a readers’ adviser, and for her publica- 
tion record in that field.’’ 

Nora Bateson, head of the History, Travel and 
Biography Department of Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, ‘‘for her study and organization 
of library service for Prince Edward Island.’’ 


Two national awards, one to an artist and one 
to an author, were presented at a meeting on 
June 14 of the Section for Library Work with 
Children. Miss Julia F. Carter, of Cincinnati, 
presided at the meeting and presented the 
awards. Dorothy Lathrop, illustrator as well as 
writer of “Animals of the Bible,” won the Calde- 
cott award “for the most distinguished American 
picture book for children published in 1937” and 
Kate Seredy, author of “The White Stag,” re- 
ceived the Newberry award for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to children’s literature 
published the same year. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lotus D. CorrMan, president of the 
University of Minnesota, who has been on leave 
of absence during the academic year of 1937-38 
because of illness, will take up his work again 
on July 1. 


Dr. DonaLtp L. HiBARD, administrator and 
sales organizer of the group insurance division 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, has been elected president of Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa. He will take over his 
new post on July 15. 


THE installation of Dr. John H. Kingsley, 
formerly superintendent of schools at Albany, 
N. Y., as president of Vermont Junior College 
at Montpelier took place on June 11. Dr. 
Frank P. Graves, New York Commissioner of 
Edueation, delivered one of the principal ad- 
dresses, and Dr. Alfred D. Simpson, New York 
Deputy Commissioner, presided. The guests in- 
cluded: Governor George D. Aiken, Lieutenant 
Governor William H. Wills, Senators Warren 
R. Austin and Ernest W. Gibson, Representative 
Charles A. Plumley and Francis L. Bailey, Ver- 
mont Commissioner of Education. 


Dr. Paut Lamont THompson, for the past 
five years president of Shurtleff College at 
Alton, Ill., has been elected the tenth president 
of Kalamazoo College, Michigan. Dr. Thomp- 
son will sueceed Dr. Stewart Grant Cole, who 
has been president of the college for the last two 
years. Dr. Cole resigned last March, three 
months after students conducted a two-day strike 
against his dismissal of Dr. Carey K. Ganong, 
professor of economies. The board accepted 
Dr. Cole’s resignation and declined to renew Dr. 
Ganong’s contract. 


THE Rev. Cuarues J. DEANE, 8.J., vice-presi- 
dent of the Fordham College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, has been appointed to the newly estab- 
lished position of secretary general of Fordham 
University. Father Deane, who has been dean 
since 1925, will be general administrative as- 
sistant to Father Gannon and will take over 
many of the executive responsibilities, including 
personal direction of alumni activities. He will 
be succeeded as dean by the Rev. Lawrence A. 
Walsh, S.J., dean of the Fordham Graduate 
School since 1932. The Rev. Gustave Dumas, 





S.J., head of the department of Romance lan- 
guages of the Graduate School, will succeed 
Father Walsh as dean. 


HERBERT E. Maksu, dean of men and acting 
president of the University of Redlands, has 
been appointed academic dean. He will assist 
Dr. Elam J. Anderson, who recently was elected 
president of the university. 


Mrs. CurisTine F. Bauazs, of Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed acting dean of women at 
Rollins College to succeed Mrs. Helen G. 
Sprague, who is retiring this year. 

Dr. Victor LANGE, professor of German at 
University College, University of Toronto, has 
accepted a similar appointment at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. JANET HOWELL CuarRK, formerly asso- 
ciate professor and now lecturer at the Johns 
Hopkins University, since 1935 head of the 
Bryn Mawr School in Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed professor in the division of biological 
sciences and dean of the College for Women at 
the University of Rochester. She is the daughter 
of Dr. William H. Howell, professor emeritus 
of physiology at the Johns Hopkins University. 

PROMOTIONS in the College of Edueation of 
New York University include: Helen C. Manzer 
as associate professor of education and George 
G. Deaver and Glenn S. Thompson, as assistant 
professors of education. 


THE retirement is announced of Dr. Arthur O. 
Norton, professor of education at Wellesley 
College. He has been a member of the faculty 
for thirty-six years. 


Oapen D. MILLER, secretary of the Alumni 
Board of Yale University, has been appointed 
assistant secretary of the university. 


GILBERT R. Lyon has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Norwich, New York, public schools, to 
succeed Dr. E. R. Van Kleeck, who this week ac- 
cepted the superintendency of schools at Grosse 
Point, Mich. Mr. Lyon has been for ten years 
supervising principal at Smithtown Branch, L. I. 

Water L. Puiwips, for the past thirteen 


years superintendent of public schools at West 
Chester, Pa., presided on June 16 at the com- 
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mencement exercises of the high school for the 
last time before his retirement. He will be suc- 
ceeded by G. Arthur Stetson, of Titusville. 


ANDREW D. OsBorN, now acting assistant pro- 
fessor in the department of library science of the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed chief 
of the Serial Division in the Harvard College 
Library; Homer G. H. Halvorson, instructor in 
English at the College of William and Mary, has 
been appointed a reference assistant in the 
library. 

Tue University of Nebraska at its sixty-sev- 
enth annual commencement conferred the doc- 
torate of laws on Dr. Harry Levi Hollingworth, 
professor of psychology at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, and on Dr. Leta Stetter 
Hollingworth, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Hollingworth graduated in 
1906 from the University of Nebraska. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE conferred at its com- 
mencement exercises on June 15 the honorary 
degree of doctor of Robert C. 


Clothier, president of Rutgers University. 


laws on Dr. 


Aw honorary degree was conferred on Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan, chairman of the executive 
council of the California Institute of Technology, 
at the seventy-second commencement of Loyola 
University, Los Angeles. 

THE doctorate of humane letters was conferred 
on June 16 by Yeshiva College, New York City, 
on Dr. Paul Klapper, president of Queen’s 
College. 

A MASTER of arts degree was conferred at the 
commencement exercises of Middlebury College 
on Eunice F. Barnard, educational director of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation in New York. 


Bates COLLEGE, at Lewiston, Me., has con- 
ferred the degree of master of arts on Milton 
Burleigh Martin, head master of Houlton High 
School. 

Pore Pius XI has conferred the honor of 
Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great 
on Dr. Nelson Hume, since its foundation in 
1915 head master of Canterbury School, New 
Milford, Conn., “in recognition of conspicuous 
services in the field of education.” 


Miss Puy.Luis CRAWFORD, who wrote “Elsie 
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Dinsmore on the Loose,” a satire on the Elsie 
Dinsmore books, has won the $3,000 prize 
awarded annually by the Julia Ellsworth Ford 
Foundation in a contest for children’s books 
with her manuscript, “Hello the Boat.” It will 
be published next October by Henry Holt and 
Company. The Ford Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1934. In this year’s contest, 1,616 
manuscripts were submitted from forty-five 
states, Canada, Mexico, China and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 


BroNZE medallions and citations were awarded 
at the annual Alumni Association luncheon of 
Rutgers University on June 11 to Professor 
Edwin B. Davis, of the department of foreign 
languages, and to Dr. Edward L. Stevenson, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., formerly a member of the de- 
partment of history. 


THE Harry J. Friedman Memorial Medal of 
the New York School for Printing was presented 
for the first time on June 6 to Dr. John L. 
Elliott, who founded the school. 


Dr. M. A. BIGELOW, professor of biology in 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has re- 
cently returned from a four months’ field trip 
under the auspices of the American Social Sci- 
ence Association. In addition to attending a 
number of conferences arranged by state health 
societies, he visited about forty colleges in the 
Southern states, held conferences with members 
of faculties, and gave lectures and addresses on 
the social hygiene movement. 


Dr. Lewis DovuG.as, formerly director of the 
United States Budget and now principal and 
vice-chancellor of McGill University, was one of 
the principal speakers at the commencement 
exercises of Brown University on June 16. He 
also gave the commencement address at Wes- 
leyan University on June 19. 


Dr. LEVERING TYSON, president of Muhlenberg 
College, Pennsylvania, gave the commencement 
address at Girard College, Philadelphia. 


Dr. JAMES LUKENS McConauauy, president 
of Wesleyan University, delivered the commence- 
ment address on June 15 at the Junior College of 
Connecticut on the oceasion of the completion of 
its first decade as a junior college. 


Dr. Lester K. Ape, Pennsylvania State 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction, spoke at 
the joint dedication and commencement exercises 
of the new Norristown High School. 


Dr. WiLtiAM WALLACE CAMPBELL, director 
emeritus of the Lick Observatory and president 
emeritus of the University of California, died 
hy suicide on June 14 at the age of seventy-six 
years. 

Dr. GeorGe E. Barnett, professor of statis- 
ties at the Johns Hopkins University, died by 
suicide on June 17. He was sixty-five years old. 


Tue forty-sixth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association will be held from 
Wednesday to Saturday, September 7 to 10, in- 
clusive, at the Ohio State University. The Psy- 
chometrie Society will sponsor a scientifie ses- 
sion on the program of the association and will 
hold its annual meeting during the period Sep- 
tember 7 to 9. The Society for the Psycholog- 
ical Study of Social Issues will hold its annual 
meeting on September 6 and will also sponsor a 
scientifie session on the program. The Amer- 
ican Association of Applied Psychologists, 
which also is affiliated with the association, will 
meet on September 5 and 6. 


THE vacation course in psychological meth- 
ods of voeational guidance of the National In- 
stitute of Industrial Psychology will be held at 
the London School of Economies from August 3 
to 13. During the same period and at the same 
place a vaeation course in the administration of 
Binet-Simon tests of intelligence will also be 
held. 


THE thirteenth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Society for the Protection of Children 
opened in Frankfort-on-Main on June 12. 
Thirty nations, including China and Japan, 
were represented by 600 delegates. The United 
States was represented by Miss Katharine Len- 
root, of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and Miss Agnes Hanna. Miss 
Lenroot spoke on “The Protection of the Crip- 
pled Child” and Miss Hanna read a report on 
placing sick children in rural homes in the 
United States. Erich Hilgenfeld, of Germany, 
who was elected president in Paris last year, 
presided. 


THE eighteenth annual Summer Library In- 
stitute will open at the University of New 
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Hampshire on July 11 and will last till July 25. 
Courses will be given in library work for chil- 
dren, cataloging, classification, book selection, 
reference and administration. The institute is 
sponsored by the New Hampshire Publie Li- 
brary Commission, with the cooperation of the 
university. It is intended for those who are 
unable to attend a six-weeks session in an ac- 
credited school. A tentative program of speak- 
ers is being arranged by the commission to in- 
clude visiting and resident members of the sum- 
mer school faculty and administration. Special 
features of the session will include a reunion 
day for former students of the library school 
and the annual school pienic, July 14. Instrue- 
tors for the session, under the direction of Miss 
Margaret Grant, executive secretary of the com- 
mission, will include Mrs. Frederick Brackett, 
instructor in library science, Simmons College; 
Christine E. Evarts, Tufts Library, Weymouth, 
Mass.; Jennie D. Lindquist, assistant, City Li- 
brary, Manchester, and Catherine Pratt, field 
worker, Public Library Commission. 


A art of $200,000 to Simmons College from 
the trustees of the Paul Wilde Jackson Fund 
was announced at the annual meeting of the 
Alumnae Association. The gift will be used to 
establish a fund of which the income only shall 
be used for twenty-five years for scholarships 
and thereafter for such charitable or educational 
uses of Simmons College as the governing boards 
shall determine. The funds will be made avail- 
able immediately. 


By the will of Marietta Comly, of Columbus, 
the sum of $200,000 for medical and surgical re- 
search is left to the College of Medicine of the 
Ohio State University. 


ERECTED at a cost of $250,000, of which about 
$100,000 came from the estate of Dr. Ellwood 
R. Kirby, of Philadelphia, the new Kirby Me- 
morial Theater at Amherst College, which has 
been under construction the past year, is now 
virtually completed and was open for inspec- 
tion at commencement. The exterior has been 
finished, the surrounding grounds have been 
graded and landscaped, and 436 seats have been 
installed in the auditorium. The theater is 
thoroughly modern in all appointments; it is air 
conditioned, echo-proof and illuminated with 
concealed lights. The workshop is equipped for 
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the building and painting of scenery and for the 
making of costumes. The stage mechanics and 
switchboard are said to be the most highly per- 
fected in the country. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge, is undertak- 
ing to raise $2,000,000 for endowment and for 
scholarships and fellowships, and another $2,- 
000,000 for three new buildings—an addition to 
the library, a graduate house and a music build- 
ing with endowment. The greatest need of the 
college is reported to be for increased income for 


general purposes and especially for instruction. 


A pispatcH to The New York Times reports 
that at a meeting on June 4 of the trustees of 
MacMurray College, President C. P. McClelland 
announced a gift to the college by James E. Mac- 
Murray, of Pasadena, which is said to have a 
potential value of $1,000,000. The gift consists 
of properties in California deeded to the college, 
one in Santa Moniea, in which Mr. and Mrs. 
MacMurray have a life interest, and another 
in Los Angeles, in which Mrs. Miriam Martin 
has a life interest. Among Mr. and Mrs. Mac- 
Murray’s previous gifts to the college were Mac- 
Murray Science Hall, $250,000; Jane Hall, 
$230,000; McClelland Dining Hall, $130,000; 
Ann Rutledge Hall, $130,000; athletic field, 
$40,000. 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
a Dominion youth bureau to formulate national 
policies for the protection and development of 
Canada’s youth was recommended recently by 
the Young Men’s Committee of the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion before a meeting at Toronto of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provineial Relations. 
Such a bureau would study youth needs in con- 
nection with health, education, employment, 
marriage and crime prevention. Administration 
would be carried out by permanent directors 
and a staff having civil service qualifications, 
acting in cooperation with national and local ad- 
visory boards. The bureau would make recom- 
mendations to Dominion and Provincial Govern- 
ments and assume administrative powers where 
appropriate. The committee’s recommendation 
was based on what they termed the need for 
democratic alternatives to totalitarian national- 
istie youth programs, which are based on war 
propagandizing. Other proposals made included 
educational systems 


greater correlation of 
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around common minimum standards of academic 
educational and vocational training; and a fed- 
eral policy on minimum wages and hours, unem- 
ployment insurance and relief as applied to 
youth. 


The Times, London, reports that the govy- 
ernors of St. Bees School, Cumberland, where 
many famous men have been educated since its 
foundation in the sixteenth century, has an- 
nounced that the school will be closed in July 
next year unless the Cumberland Education 
Committee comes to their reseue. Mineral 
royalties which formerly produced thousands of 
pounds annually have ceased and in ten years 
the number of boys has declined from 350 to 
just over 100. The governors have been nego- 
tiating with the county education authority for 
some time with a view to introducing students 
from secondary schools, but so far the plan has 
not been approved. 


A SPECIAL cable to The New York Times 
from Panama reports that President Juan D. 
Arosemena has inaugurated a new normal sehool 
at Santiago de Veraguas after a blessing by 
the Papal Nuncio, Carlo Chiarlo. The college 
cost $700,000 and ean care for 2,500 students. 
The normal school was formerly in Panama, 
but the President believes that the quiet at- 
mosphere of the old colonial city will be more 
conducive to study than the metropolitan eap- 
ital. The Arosemena government is spending 
more on schools and roads than on all other 
works combined. Panama has no army and its 
teachers greatly exceed the number of the na- 
tional police. 


AccoRDING to an Associated Press dispatch 
from Peiping dated June 13, two American uni- 
versities and a French institution had defied 
orders of the Japanese-established North China 
régime to participate in political parades and 
mass demonstrations against the Chinese gov- 
ernment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The defiance is looked upon as a last stand for 
academic freedom in the North China region. It 
is believed that the refusal to capitulate to 
Japanese demands may result in the closing of 
all foreign educational institutions. Involved in 
the crisis were the American-supported Yen- 
ching University, five miles northwest of Pei- 
ping, the American-Catholic Fujen University 
and the Chinese-French University in Peiping. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


EDUCATONAL PLANNING IN A 
DEMOCRACY 


Rousseau once said: “If you want to know 
what is meant by publie education, read Plato’s 
‘Republic.’ ” While, fundamentally, it is an in- 
quiry into the nature of justice, it sets up the 
strueture of an ideal state in which the art of 
education is to be subordinate to that of polities. 
Leadership of society is to be located in the 
wisest minds, the statesmen, who are to deter- 
mine the objectives of education and the subjects 
to be studied. This not only means indoctrina- 
tion of the young, but presupposes a willingness 
on the part of teachers to fall in line and at- 
tempt to perpetuate the existing political state— 
a willingness to take orders from the statesmen 
as to the sort of character they should seek to 
produce through their teaching. 

Aristotle said that education is a matter of 
public and national concern and can not be left to 
the initiative of individual citizens or parents. 

To Plato and Aristotle, as later to Frederick 
the Great, to Napoleon and to our own founding 
fathers, the school was an institution to be 
fostered and used for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating existing institutions, building up a spirit 
of nationalism, or keeping people “sound in the 
faith.” 

Plato said that the purposes and hence the 
methods of education should differ, depending 
upon the political philosophy held by the leaders. 
Events since the world war, not to mention 
numerous earlier ones, have shown that, whether 
or not they should differ as Plato thought, they 
do differ in various countries, depending upon 
the degree of democratic control permitted. The 
general contrasts in the social objectives of edu- 
cation and the methods of instruction in Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Russia, France and the 
United States are too well known to need restate- 
ment here. 

The real issue in the United States, at the 
present time, as I see it, is not whether society 
should use the schools to perpetuate existing 
demoeratie institutions, but is rather, how the 
schools can be used to perpetuate these institu- 
tions and make them more democratic. 

Our present tendency to trust to a rounded 
general education to somehow find a sane and 


rational solution for difficult problems in any 
field may result in paving the way for the wide- 
spread acceptance of a totalitarian philosophy 
and in dictatorship rather than in the mainte- 
nance of democratic institutions.1 Continued 
emphasis on a liberal education for the many 
may result in the creation of a large, organ- 
ized, discontented and confused group of job- 
seekers who are not only untrained for, but un- 
willing to seek employment in types of work 
which might be open to them. 

The public school men who are attempting to 
bridge the gap between school experience and 
life face an almost hopeless task under our 
present laissez-faire policy. 

The time has come when society must take 
stock and do some serious planning if democracy 
is to survive. This necessarily involves a certain 
amount of indoctrination through the public 
schools; for the schools are the chief educational 
agency of the state and as such should be used 
to further the objectives which society accepts 
as valid. 

It is true that in a democratically organized 
society, the state exists for the individual rather 
than the individual for the state; but the indi- 
vidual becomes what he is capable of becoming 
within the limits set by the social, economie and 
political arrangement of the society in which he 
lives. Consequently, the interests of the indi- 
vidual are, in the long run, identical with those 
of the society in which he lives. 

It is all very well to point out that “the indi- 
vidual learns to do by doing” and that “educa- 
tion is life,” and to recognize these facts in 
teaching. The sense realists from the days of 
Comenius and Rousseau to the present have been 
correct in urging that “objects” be presented 
to the child, that “things should come before 
signs,” that the individual proceeds from the 
known to the unknown, from the simple to the 
complex, and from the concrete to the abstract. 
There is common acceptance of Dewey’s state- 
ment that “education is the continuous recon- 
struction of experience”; a general belief that 
formalism in education should follow the theory 
of faculty psychology into the limbo of discarded 
absurdities, that emphasis should be on inte- 
grated personalities, creative activity, et cetera. 

1 Max Rosenhaupt, SCHOOL AND Society, October 
9, 1937. 
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But the concepts involved are all related to 
method more closely than to objectives. 

To establish schools in which there shall be 
“freedom,” “self-expression,” “spontaneous ac- 
tivity,” “whole-hearted activity,” “projects,” to 
mention only a few of the terms used in so-called 
progressive schools, and to suppose that because 
individuals are free from restraints, not accept- 
ing anything on authority, and are creative, the 
results will be socially desirable, is to believe 
something contrary to fact. 

A “learning to do by doing” type of educa- 
tion might proceed with some degree of success 
in primitive society without a predetermined 
plan, and with a minimum of indoctrination, 
and that limited largely to religious and state 
rituals and ceremonials. 

The child in a highly civilized society, sur- 
rounded by complex legal and social conventions, 
by skyscrapers, automobiles, radios and a thou- 
sand and one gadgets which he must use more 
or less intelligently, learns to do by doing. But 
society must determine what he is to do in order 
to learn, and through indoctrination, ritual or 
the mere arrangement of his surroundings what 
he is to learn. 

Even Rousseau had a philosophy on the basis 


of which he planned the curriculum for Emile. 
In spite of his emphasis on education according 
to nature, he did not trust to aecidence and 
He went to great trouble to lose 
Emile in the forest of Montmorency so that he 
should have a desire to study geography. He 
bribed a juggler to put on a special act in order 


circumstance. 


to teach Emile a lesson in science. And he 
planned that Emile should know something 
about the laws of gravity. In explaining his 
approach, he said: “taking a stone, I pretend to 
lay it upon the air, opening my hand, the stone 
falls. Looking at Emile who is watching my 
motions, I say: “Why did the stone fall?” 
Emile acquired an interest. Rousseau decided 
what the curriculum should be. 

John Dewey and others of Rousseau’s twen- 
tieth century disciples who stress individual 
freedom from restraint, and spontaneous crea- 
tive activity, see to it that the child wants to 
learn what they think he should learn. Bogoslov- 
sky* ealls this indoctrination under anesthetics. 
The child thinks he is deciding, but the teacher 
has arranged the environment and has, by skilful 


2B. B. Bogoslovsky, ‘‘The Ideal School,’’ p. 37. 
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use of suggestion and example, prepared the 
way for certain types of activity rather than for 
others. 

In society at large there must be similar plan- 
ning, and, to a certain degree, indoctrination of 
the young. The alternative is chaos in economic 
and social arrangements. 

In theory, I suppose that each of the boards 
of education in our 127,000 school districts is 
planning a program for its schools on the basis 
of some philosophy of education. In practice, 
however, there is very little critical evaluation of 
either the curriculum or community needs. 
There is a vast amount of rationalization of 
existing practices. 

Although there will always be some questions 
of policy which should be left to the discretion 
of local boards, many of the larger problems 
are state and national in scope and can be solved 
only by state and national agencies. This does 
not mean, and in a democracy should not result 
in dictatorship by educational “brain-trusters,” 
control through legislative acts, or that teachers 
and pupils shall not be free to discuss the pros 
and cons of any question which may come up. 
To quote Dewey: “There is a difference between 
a society which is planned and a society which 
is planning, namely the difference between autoc- 
racy and democracy, between dogma and intelli- 
gence, between suppression of individuality and 
that release of individuality which will bring it 
to full maturity.’ 

Fioyp 8. Gove 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


SLOPPY TEXT-BOOK ENGLISH 


I SHALL here briefly draw attention to what 
seems to be culpable neglect of a word still to 
be found in the dictionary, but which appears to 
to have vanished beyond the ken of some school- 
masters, viz., “shall.” I can not will to draw 
notice to the word, since it is extremely easy 
for me to mention it—hence I shall; i.e., as an 
act about to be done without any noticeable 
amount of determination, I shall do it. 

My little boy is learning to read, using as text 
a primer which has been adopted in many states. 
In this little book of 140 pages I counted fifty- 
one instances in which “will” is used, in the first 
person, very evidently to denote simple futurity ; 
and not once, within the covers, does “shall” 


3 Wm. H. Kilpatrick, et al., ‘‘The Educational 
Frontier.’’ 
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appear. For example: Billy wants a dog, and 
mother says, “We will see.” Again: Billy says, 
“T will get Spot. I will go up the tree.” Why 
not “shall” instead of “will?” Quite obviously 
the factor of determination was not in mother’s 
mind, nor in Billy’s; simple futurity was to be 
expressed. 

I am not a purist. The English language is 
not my specialty. I am willing to allow change 
to take place in method of expression. I can 
endure “it is me” and the split infinitive. But 
why ignore such a vital distinction as that 
between futurity and determination? If “shall” 
be eliminated and if “will” be substituted as a 
symbol for futurity, in the first person, how then 
can one express determination? The possibility 
that the authors of this primer are not aware of 
such a distinction seems incredible. 
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I am an old relic, left over from the days 
before the war, and I may seem presumptuous 
in making suggestions of this nature. But I 
predict that the time will come when my son 
will be compelled to differentiate between the two 
words; and why should he not be exposed to the 
proper forms from the beginning of his career 
rather than be forced, five or fifteen years later, 
to unlearn what was wrongfully taught him? 

Society suffers enough from sloppy thinking, 
without encouraging it in school texts. But we 
have heard that a person who knows method is 
eapable of teaching a language without having 
studied it; and likewise, perhaps, one who knows 
how to write a primer ean do so successfully 
without a knowledge of the subject involved. 

CuarLes Rocer Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR AT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

CHARLES W. McKEnzig, in his “Party Gov- 
ernment in the United States” (1938), notes the 
creditable part the League of Women Voters has 
played in political education through reviving or 
encouraging something of the spirit or the pat- 
tern of the old Lincoln-Douglas debates. Get 
representatives of different persuasions on the 
same platform together and let them state their 
cases and explain them to the satisfaction of 
their opponents and their audiences. This is 
something like the forums fostered in Iowa and 
elsewhere by John W. Studebaker; or the debates 
in the Cooper Union, in New York City. It 
finds a wider outlet over the air through the 
Thursday evening broadcasts of the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. 

It would be interesting to hear from libraries 
and other institutions that have responded to 
the suggestion of some library periodicals early 
last winter that cooperation with the Town Meet- 
ing broadeasts would be a good thing. Syracuse 
University did not enter the lists until the middle 
of February. It is unwise to say how far our 
short experience will extend into the future, but 
our participation shows promise of continuing 
another season. Our own meetings are sponsored 
directly by the Maxwell Graduate School of Citi- 
zenship and Publie Affairs, through its dean, Dr. 


William E. Mosher. They usually begin at 9: 10 
on Thursday evenings. With Professor Mosher 
as chairman, the twenty minutes before the 
broadeast are divided equally between two or 
more (usually two) speakers of different view- 
points who, in the ten minutes each alloted to 
them, prepare the way, as it were, for the nation- 
wide show with a little local flash of our own. At 
9: 30 the inevitable ding-dong of the town crier’s 
bell, with accompanying announcements, is heard 
above our unfortunate second speaker’s diminu- 
endo, whereupon we sit back and listen into 
space. At the conclusion of the main arguments 
from Town Hall’s speakers, we withdraw into our 
shell again, turning the radio off and exposing 
our own speakers, until about 10: 45, to a cross- 
fire from the audience. Our question and answer 
period has a definite pedagogic purpose, sup- 
posedly important enough to warrant our loss of 
contact with the give and take in New York City. 
The closing three quarters of an hour has thus 
far been a lively one, invariably. Sometimes it 
has been exciting. Once—on March 24, when the 
Thompson-Nye debate on “What Does the Euro- 
pean Situation Mean to Us?” was on—the audi- 
torium was filled, with overflow listeners in the 
adjoining vestibule. 

The School of Citizenship Library does what 
it can to cooperate with the school’s director in 
stimulating interest and promoting campus pub- 
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licity. It uses Town Hall advance bulletins, but 


does not stop there. It anticipates them. Soon 
after the topic and the speakers for a fortheom- 
ing broadcast are known, the librarian whips a 
bibliography of his own into shape, trying 
usually to present both basie and specific data 
on the subject as it will probably develop in the 
course of the debate, relying not alone on the 
schools resources, but resorting also to supple- 
mentary data elsewhere in other libraries on the 
He aims always to include portraits 
Most 
of the material included in this bibliography is 


campus. 
of some kind of the Town Hall speakers. 


exhibited upon a special table in the library— 
the table being conspicuously located with re- 
spect to the Town Hall announcement and ad- 
vance bulletins—and accompanies the Town 
Hall bulletins covering previous broadcasts. The 
bibliographies are made in quadruplicate, three 
copies going to the director (two of them for 
optional use by the loeal speakers), one being 
retained in the library’s files. An attempt is 
made to have this done by Saturday noon or 
Monday forenoon, so that sufficient notice may 
appear in the Syracuse Daily Orange (student 
daily) by Tuesday morning. The Orange has 
been carrying another notice on Thursdays, by 
which time the local speakers can be announced, 
and still another on Saturdays reporting the 
actual Thursday evening proceedings. 

There is some disadvantage about our way of 
cooperating with the Town Meeting of the Air 
that must be immediately obvious. We lose 
altogether the occasionally stimulating discussion 
that follows the principal speeches in New York. 
and I would 
hardly recommend a deliberate omission of this 
part of the program. Thus far, we have not 
seemed greatly to miss it here, for our own con- 


This is unfortunate, of course, 


tribution appears to have been compensatory. 
Then if one wishes to know what went on over 
the air, he can always find it, well within the 
fortnight, in the next Town Hall bulletin. The 
ideal way, undoubtedly, is to listen to the entire 
Town Hall program besides putting on your own 
show. But we do not have time for this, consid- 
ering the late hour that the broadeast is com- 
pleted. Town Hall, Inec., reminds us that an 
earlier hour would be to the disadvantage of Far 
Western listeners. We have, then, one concrete 


suggestion to make. Considering the increasing 
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amount of what Dr. Walter Damrosch ealls 
“drivil and triviality” on the radio, let us sub- 
stitute for some of the trash a repeat perform- 
ance each week of the Town Meeting of the Air, 
having it once at least an hour earlier. The 
character and value of the series are eminently 
worth the duplication. This should be an ac- 
commodation not alone to schools and colleges 
but also (and I am inclined to believe especially ) 
to individuals in rural communities the nature of 
whose work or the pressure of whose habits lead 
them to retire early. 

I hardly believe that the ultimate solution of 
democracy’s ills lies exclusively in the kind of 
education a program of this kind develops. I do 
not even believe that the New England town 
meeting, which the Town Meeting of the Air 
resembles in some respects, is the palladium of 
local emancipation from ignorance. From per- 
sonal observation, I have learned how emotions 
ean override still, quiet thought—for good or for 
ill—in the New England meetings, and how 
effectively what assails the ear may cancel what 
has met the eye. I do not think the people are 
anywhere near safe for democracy until they 
are well groomed in the art and habit of intelli- 
gent, critical reading. It is a problem in eco- 
nomics, perhaps, as well as in education. But 
it is a mighty problem, and into the educative 
process must go increasing participation by pub- 
lic and state library systems. It is not enough 
that superior leadership be provided or encour- 
aged by our higher schools and universities. 
Besides a wise leadership, we have got to have, in 
growing numbers, what Dr. Mosher ealls an 
intelligent “followership.” The masses must 
have some way of deciding whom to follow, 
however, and, if they will not follow, they must 
somehow be inveigled into tolerably rational 
thinking. This is the great work of the American 
publie and state libraries. It will also be the 
work of the WPA library administration. 

President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, used 
to believe that the radio could not compete with 
the printed page as a shaper of correct thinking 
habits. I am inclined to agree with this. The 
radio, however, has its place in the education of 
the people, and in that place the Town Meeting 
of the Air is undoubtedly preeminent. 


R. Wess NOYES 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
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QUOTATIONS 


THE PARIS “CITE UNIVERSITAIRE” 


Tue British Institute of the University of 
Paris is running its summer holiday courses in 
two seetions, from July 4 to July 20, and from 
August 1 to August 27. They take on new in- 
terest and attraction this year from the fact 
that students, if they wish, will be able to stay 
in the University City. Life in the Franco- 
British college, opened on July 16 last year— 
comfortable, quiet, spacious, magnificently run 
—compares happily with the old-time British 
student’s times en pension in a “family.” His 
teachers who delayed its opening by their fear 
that students would hear no French spoken may 
be reassured now by the fact that two-thirds of 
its population are French. Its director, M. 
Deselos, has two nationalities, and devotes him- 
self to the students of both. 

The college is not so spectacular as the brand- 
new Swiss building, which stands on legs and is 
all glass on one side, or the Dutch building, not 
yet finished, the windows of which go round its 
corners, or so snug as the Deutsch de la Meurthe 
foundation, with its college quad. It is much 
larger than the Swedish or Japanese colleges, 
and holds its own well with all the other col- 
leges, provided by Canada, Belgium, Argentina, 
Indo-China, Armenia, Denmark, Greece, Cuba, 
Monaco, Spain, the French provinces and the 
United States. It has the look of a gabled brick 
English building, and inside, in its admirable 
planning, is all French. Living in it costs a stu- 
dent (with his meals at the International House) 
much less than £2 a week. The men’s wing for 
80 students is separate from the women’s two 
wings, which take 140, but all share the lounge, 
musie library, 
breakfast room below. 


newspaper room and 
The library has empty 
shelves, and wants furnishing with books on 
current affairs in England, for the aim of the 
college is the Franeo-British entente. 

Whether anyone but the French, who built 
the college, know how to organize living ar- 
rangements is the doubt of the 
sity student as he takes possession of his study 


room, 


gee ; 
inglish univer- 


bed room in which the electricity (four lamps 
to the student) is never turned off at the main. 


Bookshelves stand above a bed in an aleove with 
a light at the head of it, the furniture has plenty 
of space in it, water (hot and cold) runs in a 
built-in cupboard, and the windows take up the 
width of one wall, and open wide. To be called 
in the morning he chalks his time on a board in 
the evening, and a buzzer goes off above his bed. 
In the baths there is always hot water, and the 
women students are given drying rooms and 
ironing rooms and encouraged to wash their own 
clothes. With a room to the front one sees 
other colleges, with the Pare Montsouris and 
Paris beyond; if to the back one looks over the 
Cité’s own park, where grass has replaced the 
old fortifications. The Eglise des Etudiants is 
also the church of Gentilly, and is a new and 
beautiful building. The Catholie parish priest 
has begun to collect money to build a chureh for 
the Protestant students, who have none. Trees 
have been planted, and sports grounds are being 
laid out. 

The elinie of the Cité, with its resident doe- 
tors, is a model for any benefactor wishing to 
give a “san” to a school. It has the machinery 
for examining students’ weight, height, diges- 
tion, lungs, circulation and medical history; can 
nurse them if necessary, and keeps a dossier of 
every one. After examination, and not before, 
a student is given a card which admits him to 
the privileges of the International House, and 
only if the card is stamped in the right places 
ean he take part in all games. If the state of 
his health ealls for treatment he gets it for 
nothing. 

John D. Rockefeller’s gift to the University 
of Paris, the “Maison Internationale,” needs to 
be seen to be believed. The seale of Milan rail- 
way station or Buckingham 
parable. The building puts the crown to the 
great work of M. Honnorat of the Senate, ex- 
Minister of Edueation, the Cité’s president, 
whose wish from the start was that in the Cité 
Universitaire the thousands of foreign students 
(an average of 8,000 in a university of 36,000) 
should meet each other, meet French students 


Palace is ecom- 


and form a league of nations among themselves. 
They walk in a vast salle des pas perdus, push a 
tray in one or other of the huge cafeterias and 
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get a meal with wine, ice, hors d’ouvres, soup, 
entrée, coffee, dessert, for the equivalent of 
about a shilling, or they can go upstairs and be 
served as in a London club for 10 franes. 
Above are also an immense concert hall and a 
library, and at the other end of the building are 
gymnasia, common rooms, bowling alleys and 
squash courts and a theater—not a “little thea- 
ter” or a hall with a platform, but a complete 
theater, with raised seating for about 2,000 and 
an equipped stage. Student companies from 
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other parts of France visit it and “try-outs” of 
new plays have been made there. 

The endowments that it needs will begin to 
flow into the Franco-British College, perhaps, 
as we in this country begin to realize that it has 
been built to a great extent with French money, 
and very largely by the French Government, and 
that the Cité’s lavish hospitality to British stu- 
dents is still not fully deserved. Books for the 
library can be sent at once.—Educational Sup- 
plement of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS FOR CUR- 
RICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


In teaching a class at Washington State Col- 
lege in the summer of 1937, the accompanying 
set of “Social Implications for Curriculum Con- 
struction” were developed as a group project 
by the class. 
thirty graduate students with varying degrees of 
The procedure of the class was 


This particular class consisted of 


experience. 
about as follows: 

On the first day the class of thirty was organ- 
ized into five groups of six members each. A 
syllabus of eighteen topics was allotted to each 
of the five groups, each group being responsible 
for reporting on a particular topic during one 


class period of each of the four weeks. 

The syllabus topics were as follows: Eduea- 
tion and the Culture; Education and the Present 
World Picture; The Unique Function of Eduea- 
tion in American Democracy; Our Changing 
Civilization; The Economie Situation; Our So- 


cial Our Political Situation; The 
Planning Movement; Response of the Schools to 
Recent Social Change; 
Needed Educational Emphasis; The Broader 
Conception of Realistic Education; The Role of 
the Schools in the Social Scene; Recent Psycho- 
logical Development; The Objectives of Educa- 
tion; The Freedom of Teachers; Implementation 
of Social Implications for Curriculum Construe- 
tion; Evaluation of Local and State Curricu- 
lums; Local and State Implications and the Use 
of Local and State Materials. 

The job of each group in preparing for its 
report was to study the topic assigned, do as 


Situation; 


Emerging Areas of 


much reading as possible on the topic, using the 
references suggested and others, and then to 
bring to the class a written statement of impli- 
cations of that topic for the school curriculum. 
(Before we got through we were considering 
“curriculum and school” quite synonymously. ) 

Each class hour was given over to a presenta- 
tion of the implications of the various topies by 
the group in charge. They were called upon to 
defend the implications before the remainder of 
the class, the entire period being carried on as an 
informal discussion. Each group was respon- 
sible for getting its implications mimeographed 
so we could have a copy for each member of the 
class during the discussion period. 

At the end of the first week of the course an 
editorial committee of six persons was appointed. 
The job of this group was to edit and attempt 
to put together the implications brought in dur- 
ing the first week. At the end of the second 
week another similar editorial group did the 
same for that week. This was also done for the 
other weeks. Then a committee was selected to 
make a preliminary organization of the implica- 
tions drawn out of the whole term. This resulted 
in the first draft of the implications for the 
course. Then a final committee had the job of 
making the final draft of the report on the im- 
plications of all the topies covered. It was final 
only in so far as there was time to develop it in 
the four short weeks that were available. 

Nevertheless, the resulting product which fol- 
lows represents rather well, I believe, the think- 
ing of a group of advanced and capable students. 
The outline of implications reproduced herewith 
is just as it left the class. While the document 
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is obviously imperfect it is interesting and 
reasonably comprehensive. 


SociAL IMPLICATIONS FOR CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 

In this course we have considered some of the 
basic trends and facts of the social scene. We have 
attempted to analyze these trends and facts so as to 
discover their implications for curriculum construc- 
tion. We have defined ‘‘curriculum’’ as meaning 
all phases of the school’s activity which touch upon 
the development of child life. With this definition 
it is difficult, as we have observed, to distinguish 
between ‘‘curriculum’’ and ‘‘school.’’ 

We have need for at least two or three more 
weeks in pushing to completion this project of stat- 
ing the implications of the social scene for educa- 
tion. We have made excellent progress, however, 
considering the time available. If we have done 
nothing more than stimulate thinking in new areas 
and about new relationships, our time has been well 


spent. 


I. Implications for the Development of a Pro- 
gressive Curriculum: 

A. The school should prepare youth for asso- 
ciational and life activities so that he be- 
comes an intelligent, participating citizen 
for the furthering of the interests of so- 
ciety and of himself. 

(1) The school should develop dynamic 
interest in the solution of our social 
problems. 

a. Edueation should stress actual con- 
ditions and trends in the social eco- 
nomic set-up rather than abstract 
theory. 

1. The learning process will be 
more fruitful if built around 
the real life problems of the 
community. 

b. The course of study should develop 
out of community needs. 

1. The school staff, with the co- 
operation of the board of edu- 
cation and lay citizens, should 
survey community needs. 

2. Having ascertained community 
needs, the schools should take 
definite and courageous action 
toward meeting them. 

¢. The school should foster social plan- 
ning as the best means of insuring 
positive freedom of our people. 

1. The school should build many 
pupil projects around the plan- 
ning area. 

2. The schools generally should 
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set a good example in the field 
of planning. 

d. There should be developed an ap- 
preciation of the contributions of 
those who have promoted social 
welfare. 

1. Great social movements and 
their personnel should be 
stressed. 


(2) Students should come to understand 


(3) 


(4) 


the economic interdependence of all 

men and all nations, and the necessity 

for a planned economy. 

a. Because of close social and eco- 
nomie relationship with other coun- 
tries we must bring international 
thinking into line with interna- 
tional facts. 

1. Through debates, forums, radio, 
newspapers, ete. 

2. Correspondence and exchange 
of students between various 
countries will be helpful. 

b. Education should teach world citi- 
zenship as well as family and com- 
munity loyalty formerly instilled 
through long residence in one 
place. 

ce. The curriculum should make clear 
the integral relationship between 
capital and labor and should ex- 
plain the present labor conditions 
within various occupations. 

1. This can be accomplished by 
dealing with current problems 
of our living together. 

The school should provide opportuni- 
ties to develop in youth a social con- 
science, a willingness to submit to 
necessary social controls and to work 
in a positive way for the interest and 
good of society, with special reference 
to the underprivileged. 

The school should present issues and 

principles of business, social, and gov- 

ernmental organization, impartially, 
regardless of pressure groups. 

a. Consumer education should be a 
vital and practical part of the 
school curriculum. 

1. Practical budgeting, purchas- 
ing, selling. 

2. Recognition of values in prod- 
ucts and ways of getting ‘‘sci- 
entific’’ rather than ‘‘ advertis- 
ing’’ information. This makes 
an excellent class project. 
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(5) 


(6) 
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b. The large number of 


groups makes it unwise to allow 


pressure 


each group to present its own 
materials. 

1. Some method should be worked 
out to integrate and use them 
to the extent that they contrib- 
ute to educational aims. 

ce. The material of pressure groups 
should be considered and utilized 
in curriculum matter. 

1. This provides one type of op- 
portunity for students to ac- 
quire ability to evaluate written 
materials. 

The schools should interest students in 
governmental activities as a career by 
giving vocational information about 
the various positions available, and 
by sharing the opportunities they hold 
for personal satisfaction, economic 
security and social service. 

a. The school should provide for a 
critical study of the division of ser- 
vices among various governmental 
units, e.g., local, state, and na- 
tional. 

b. The school should emphasize and 
evaluate the services and benefits 
of government made possible by 
taxation. 

ce. The school should recognize cor- 
ruption and inefficiency wherever 
it exists and build ideals for im- 
provement. 

1. On the other hand the efficien- 
cies in government should be 
sufficiently emphasized. 

The school should develop the esthetic. 

a. Ample opportunity should be given 

for expression of the creative impulse 

through whatever means are available 
and whatever student interests are 
present. 


B. The school should prepare youth to adjust 
readily to life situations. 


(1) 


The school should place greater em- 


phasis on the scientific method in 
making decisions. 

a. The ‘‘subject-matter to be learned 
attitude 


teachers 


as the teacher directs’’ 


should be replaced by 
leading pupils in the development 
of the power to analyze issues and 
basis of 


make decisions on the 


facts. 


(2) 


(3) 
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The school should assist youth in 
helping society compensate for the lag 
in the non-material aspects of our 
culture. 

a. The school should devise new in- 
structional materials to challenge 
the interests and fit the needs of 
the increased enrolment of ad- 
vanced age and the non-academic 
type of student. 

1. This will take place to a certain 
extent within the bounds of our 
present secondary school set-up 
but for a part of this group a 
new type of education may 
need to be organized. 

The schools must provide an education 

that is adequate to the maximum 

growth of the child by reorganizing 
the curriculum to include experiences 
of vital interest to the student. 

a. The curriculum should include prae- 
tical instruction and as full ex- 
periences as possible, pointed defi- 
nitely toward worthy home mem- 
bership as a consumer, business 
agent, member and parent. 

b. The curriculum should place 
greater emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of individuals in their 
capacity to use leisure time, else 
commercialized and frequently 
detrimental agencies will occupy 
their time. 


II. Implications for the Administration of a Pro- 
gressive Curriculum: 


A. Within the present program 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


The school should work toward better 
integration of all school units and the 
integration of experiences within each 
unit. 

Education should be kept free from 

centralized control as to the interna 

of the program. 

a. Federal and state support is essen- 
tial but control over the interna of 
the educational program should 
never be tolerated. 

The school should be organized on a 
basis of conscious intelligent pupil- 
cooperation and pupil-planning in 
vrder that students will see the need 
and have the desire to participate in 
government. 

a. This calls for a democratic spirit 
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on the part of the administration 
and the staff. 


(4) Provisions should be made for teacher 


growth and freedom. 

a. Teachers should maintain profes- 
sional growth by extension, corre- 
spondence and attendance at 
teacher training schools. 

1. Schoolboards should cooperate 
in promoting such activities. 

a. Ways must be found to give 
schoolboards an _ enlarged 
vision of the function of 
education in our democracy. 

b. Teachers should utilize some of 
their vacation periods in travel to 
acquire broadened outlooks. 

ce. Academie freedom for teachers is 
a right which must be maintained. 
1. Administrative regulations re- 

garding teachers should be 

planned to this end. 

d. The teacher’s conduct outside the 
school should be subject only to 
such controls as those to which 
other responsible citizens are sub- 
jected. 

1. The teacher, however, should 
ever keep in mind his influence 
on youth. All control in this 
area, however, should come 
from within rather than with- 
out. 

e. There should be strong tenure laws 
in all states to protect teachers 
against unjust dismissal. 

1. The educational as well as the 
personal benefits of tenure 
should be stressed. 

f. Freedom from _ financial worry 
through adequate salaries and re- 
tirement provisions is necessary. 
1. To get the best talent into the 

profession. 

2. To secure the best services of 
the talent that is available. 


(5) Provisions should be made for an 


ever-developing curriculum. 

a. The schools of this country need 
an educational organization which 
shall be the center of cooperative 
studies and action as regards the 
curriculum. 

b. Such an organization should be 
democratically controlled by both 
teachers and administrators, 








A. 


(6) 


(7) 
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The school administration should 

facilitate the merging of the curricu- 

lar and extracurricular activities. 

a. By cutting across subject lines. 

b. By focusing attention on the stu- 
dent rather than the subject. 

The school administration should pro- 

vide a continual and abundant supply 

of materials and equipment for pro- 

gressive teaching. 

a. Visual aids. 

b. Provision for remedial reading in- 
struction, 

ec. Plentiful supply of inexpensive cur- 
rent materials to replace some of 
the funds now spent on text-books. 


B. Extension of the program. 


(1) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Equal educational opportunities 
should be given to all citizens or po- 
tential citizens, regardless of race, 
color, sex, or age. 

a. Through horizontal expansion of 
school facilities. 

b. Through vertical expansion of 
school facilities. 

e. Through state and federal equaliza- 
tion of school finances. 

The school should increasingly take 

a part in developing and maintaining 

the mental and physical health of the 

students. 

a. Through a state program providing 
county doctors and special school 
nurses. 

The school should foster and control 

adult education. 

a. Through evening opportunities. 

b. Through occupational retraining 
opportunities. 

The school should foster and control 

education of unemployed youth. 

a. Through guidance, continuation 

schools, and after-school follow-up. 

b. Through expansion of present fa- 
cilities or the organization of a 
new educational agency. 

The school should enlarge the pro- 

gram of nursery schools and kinder- 

gartens. 


III. Implications for the School as an Agency for 


Progressive Democracy. 


In realizing the function of perpetuating 


a democracy, we should define democracy 


and 


educate towards those ends on a 


national scale. 
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(1) This can best be done through a 
strong national professional organiza- 
tion. 

(2) Social control within the school should 
embrace five essential elements. 

a. The right of pupils to propose mea- 
sures and policies. 

b. The right to discuss freely pro- 
posed measures and policies. 

c. The right to decide issues by popu- 
lar vote. 

d. The obligation to aecept decisions 
duly made without resort to vio- 
lence. 

e. The right to appraise, criticize, and 
amend decisions so made. 


B. Education ean play a more powerful role 
in our culture. 

(1) The schools, aside from transmitting 

the social heritage, should assume a 

more positive role in the interpreta- 


tion and anticipation of cultural 
trends. 
a. The development of a socialized 


view-point must become a funda- 
mental educational objective. 

(2) The schools can secure and maintain 
a more functional position by long- 
term planning. 
a. Essential for the schools them- 
selves. 

b. Essential in relationship of schools 
to other agencies. 
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c. Essential in leadership for other 
groups. 

(3) Teachers to make themselves _politi- 
cally and economically effective should 
have an organization for interpreting 
their needs in our social, political, 
and economic structure. 

a. This should be a professional or- 
ganization with the primary inter- 
est the improvement of education 
in the service of democracy. 


C. The school should study its place in the 
total educative situation, where many pow- 
erful educative agencies are at work, and 
so function as to enable the individual to 
achieve the greatest total value from all 
educative agencies touching upon his life. 
(1) The school should attempt to coordi- 

nate the out-of-school activities of the 
young people. 

a. Interpreted to include vocational, 
avocational and recreational activi- 
ties. 

(2) The school with other agencies ought 
to cooperate in planning for construc- 
tive recreational programs for both 
youth and adults. 

a. Implying the cooperative use of 
facilities. 

LyLe W. Asupsy, 
Assistant Director, 
Division of Publications 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


IF STUDENTS WERE KINGS 

PHILOSOPHERS should rule, a group of edu- 
eated idealists hold, and many have dreamed of 
that possibility since Plato had philosophers 
ruling the ideal state he pictured in his “Re- 
public.” They reason that since philosophers 
represent the acme of learning they should be 
able to govern with the utmost wisdom. 

Edueation should help one rise above the pre- 
conceptions of his time and make him able to 
view the human drama with some degree of ab- 
straction. But at what stage in the process of 
formal education this objective view of the hu- 
man drama can be expected to develop is a ques- 
tion which has yet to receive a valid answer. 
Do college students, for instance, rise above the 
culture patterns and mental epidemics of their 


time and view the human drama with dispas- 
sionate eyes? 

The attitudes of college students toward the 
Roosevelt-Supreme Court and the Black-Klan 
issues afford a convenient measuring rod. The 
results of a study of these attitudes indicate 
that college students of the states of both Wash- 
ington and Louisiana voice opinions ranging all 
the way from radical to extremely conservative 
positions. Whether college students are distrib- 
uted on the conservative-radical scale in the 
same proportions as are the citizens at large, 
it is not possible to decide from the present 
inquiry made among almost 1,000 college stu- 
dents, 482 of the State College of Washington 
and 510 at Louisiana State University. 

The study was initiated to compare the atti- 
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tudes of college students in two sections of the 
country with regard to radical and conservative 
tendencies as expressed by their reactions to 
national political issues that had been widely 
publicized at the time when the test was given, 
the early part of December, 1937. The two 
states were chosen because the authors were con- 
nected with institutions in them. But they offer 
very distinet contrasts in certain desirable re- 
spects. 

(1) Louisiana is typically southern in culture, 
is traditionally Demoeratie in political philoso- 
phy and represents the sentiment of the lower 
South. 

(2) Washington is in the liberal West and 
perhaps would represent attitudes of the north- 
west corner of the nation lying westward from 
the Mississippi. This state, like all the North, 
has been typically Republican. 

Five statements intended to represent different 
degrees of radicalism were presented for check- 
ing on both the Supreme Court and the Black- 
Klan controversies. The first in each series is 
cenerally recognized as the most liberal position, 
the last as the most conservative, the interme- 
diate question probably representing to some 
degree the middle ground. Students were asked 
to check the statement which most nearly ex- 
pressed their attitude. The statements on the 
Supreme Court Plan were: 


1. I believe that Congress should have approved 
the plan to liberalize the Court as proposed by the 
President. 

2. I believe the Court needs liberalizing but it 
should be done by amending the Constitution rather 
than by legislation. 

3. I believe that the balance between conserva- 
tives and liberals on the Court will adjust itself 
naturally in time, without interference either by 
Congress or by amendment. 

4. I believe the Supreme Court is satisfactory 
and should not be interfered with in any way. 

5. I believe that the plan to liberalize the court 
was simply a selfish attempt to gain dictatorial 
powers for the President. 


The student was given a place to state his 
political affiliations and his religious preference 
at the top of the sheet. The results of the above 
inquiry are summarized in Table I, having been 
classified on the basis of party affiliation. It 
may be observed that if the Washington State 
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College students of Democratic Party affiliation 
had been settling the issue, the court plan would 
probably have been accepted. Not so with Re- 
publicans. In Louisiana both groups lean 
toward the liberal side, with the Democrats be- 
ing slightly more liberal than the Republicans. 


TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS ON STUDENT ATTITUDES TO 
ROOSEVELT-SUPREME Court ISSUE, W.S.C. 
AND L.S.U. CLASSIFIED BY POLITICAL 
AFFILIATION 














Democrat Republican 

Question ——— ; SD. W.S.C. L.S.U. 
No. Per No. Per No. Per No. Per. 
cent. cent. cent. cent. 
7 T° 44.2 122 25.7 31 16.5 9 25.7 
2 65 34.8 116 24.5 46 24.5 7 20.0 
3 25 13.3 56 11.8 49 26.1 7 20.0 
4 is 162 i123 22 45 23.9 4 11.4 
5 1 0.5 51 10.8 17 9.0 8 22.9 
Total .. 187 100.0 474 100.0 188 100.0 35 100.0 





Neither group goes as far toward the liberal 
side as the Washington Democrats. 

The surprising thing in the Southern picture 
is that there is so little difference between Demo- 
crats and Republicans on this issue. There are 
probably two counter currents which tend to 
offset Democratic Party loyalties: (1) The doe- 
trine of states rights, which is against any ten- 
deney toward greater centralization of govern- 
ment. (2) In Louisiana, Huey Long, the “King- 
fish,” was anti-Roosevelt, and his spirit lives on 
among many of his followers, even though the 
government of the state under the present ad- 
ministration has clasped hands with the New 
Deal. 

True to tradition, the Republican sample in 
Louisiana is very small. In Washington the 
two parties are equally represented. The Wash- 
ington situation is hardly true to past patterns, 
but is explained by the New Deal, which in 
Washington, as elsewhere, swept many from 
their traditional political moorings. 

The alternatives presented for checking on the 
Black-Klan controversy were: 

1. I favor his appointment even if it is true that 
he is a member of the Ku Klux Klan at the present 
time. 

2. I favor his appointment knowing that he has 
been a Klansman in the past. 

3. I have no opinion on the Black-Klan issue. 

4. If he is now a member of the Klan he should 
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not be allowed to sit as a member of the Supreme 
Court. 

5. If he has ever at any time been a Klansman, 
he should not be allowed to sit as a member of the 


Supreme Court. 


The most significant breakdown here seemed 
to be on the basis of religion, since the Klan is 


anti-Catholie (Table IT). 


TABLE II 


SUMMARY OF ANSWERS ON STUDENT ATTITUDES TO 
BLACK-KLAN IssuE, W.S.C. AND L.S.U. 
CLASSIFIED BY RELIGIOUS 
AFFILIATION 





Catholic 


Protestant 
a “WS.C. LSU. 


fF oe L.S.U. 


Question 





Per 
cent. 


Total 





As would be expected, the Catholics tended 
toward the conservative position more than the 
Protestants, although neither group favored 
liberal positions, the largest group of Protestants 
taking the intermediate position, which in this 
ease may represent ignorance of the issue as 
much as neutrality. 

If one combines votes on the first two propo- 
sitions, which favor Black, regardless of Klan 
affiliations, and the last two which are against 
him in case of past or present affiliation, he finds 
that 47 per cent. of Louisiana Protestants accept 
him and about 48 per cent. of Louisiana Catho- 
lies reject him. 

It is interesting to observe that Louisiana stu- 
dents, both Catholic and Protestants, are in the 
extreme liberal position more often than the 
Washington students, if one compares Protestant 
with Protestant and Catholie with Catholic. A 
possible explanation is that certain Louisiana 
students let the fact that he was a native son 
of the South overrule other prejudices. It is 
more likely that among the Louisiana Protestants 
there were members of the Klan. 

If one combines votes on both issues without 
reference to political or religious attachments he 
finds that on the Supreme Court issue the Wash- 
ington State College group takes the liberal posi- 
tion more frequently and the Louisiana group 
On the Black-Klan 


the conservative position. 
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issue the Louisiana group takes the liberal posi- 
tion much more frequently and the Washington 
State group votes for the mildly conservative 
position much more than the Louisiana group. 
This comparison suggests that groups are not 
necessarily consistently liberal or conservative, 
as is frequently supposed. It depends upon 
the issue at hand. Groups of people are vari- 
ously motivated, and frequently public issues 
run counter to conflicting prejudices and diverse 
culture patterns. One can not always be sure 
which pattern will prevail. 
Paut H. Lanpis 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
Jupson T. Lanpis 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
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